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GUEST CARGO EDITORIAL 


No. 71 


Airfreight and Air Logistics 


by Carl D. Brell, Vice President—Operations 


N DISCUSSING AIRFREIGHT in relation 
I to air logistics, the writer consid- 

ers only the operation of all- 
freight configuration. Attention is not 
devoted to air cargo which moves 
aboard combination aircraft dedicated 
to the simultaneous movement of pas- 
sengers, mail and express. 

Experience in the Pacific Airlift and 
Operation Vittles has proven that a 
mere quantity of aircraft of a given 
type does not necessarily signify com- 
plete air logistic value to the National 
Defense. Factors of range, payload, 
interior configuration, speed and flexi- 
bility of load adaptation must be com- 
bined to determine the extent to which 
aircraft and the accompanying opera- 
tional organization may be put to im- 
mediate air logistical use by the mili- 
tary establishment in time of national 
emergency. 

Combination aircraft are of value 
for the lift of passengers and small 
quantities of mail and small-package 
cargo which may be stowed in the 
belly compartments. Without extensive 
modification, they cannot be used to 
carry large items of freight such as 
aircraft engines, helicopters, small air- 
craft and vehicles, ship’s parts, and 
many other supplies necessary to sup- 
port a military force in the field. The 
value of the transatlantic airfreight in- 
dustry to our National Defense, there- 
fore, is in direct proportion to the vol- 
ume of long-range all-freight capacity 
it can immediately provide in an emer- 
gency to help meet the requirements 
of the military establishment. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines is dedi- 
cated to the development of trans- 
atlantic airfreight. The vast majority 
of its officers and employees acquired 
their specialized skills with the Air 
Transport Command during World 
War II. It was the combination of 


these skills and pre-war business. ex- 
perience which prompted the forma- 
tion of the company in 1946. Neces- 
sarily, most of the observations and 
opinions contained here are the result 


Seaboard & Western Airlines 


of concentrated experience in commer- 
cial all-freight and military airlift sup- 
port operations. 

On May 10, 1947, Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines initiated operations as an 
irregular carrier. This service is still 
continuing. In July, 1947, this com- 
pany filed an application for a certifi- 
cate to fly freight only over the same 
route. This case is still before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Experience achieved during the war 
paved the way for an increase in com- 
mercial payload not possible in mili- 
tary operations. During the war, aver- 
age transatlantic payload for the C-54 
did not exceed 10,000 pounds. The 
postwar freight planners recognized 
that military operations required equip- 
ment not necessary to the commercial 
operation of an all-freight airplane. 
Economic studies of proposed all-freight 
operations revealed it would be possible 
to eliminate certain equipment, such as 
heavyweight floors, seats. galleys, etc., 
in order to make possible a 15,000 
pound payload on the critical east- 
bound Shannon-Gander leg of the 
North Atlantic, and 1200 pounds less 
on the westbound leg. Later actual 
operations from Europe to the United 


States revealed that with sufficient pay- 
load it would be economic to fly west- 
bound via Iceland, thus avoiding the 
Shannon-Gander leg. This in effect 
made possible a westbound payload in 
better balance with the eastbound load. 

Developing airfreight trafic was a 
complex problem, The first step in- 
volved the setting up of a commodity 
tariff structure which would generate 
an immediate flow of commodities in 
bulk. Mere comparison of airfreight 
rates with those of surface shipping 
was in many cases not adequate to sell 
airfreight service. The many addi- 
tional economic advantages had to be 
translated into specifics for individual 
shippers. Speed of air delivery in con- 
trast to surface shipping meant a sav- 
ings in capital requirements, inventory 
and warehousing. Another advantage 
accrued from savings in insurance. Air 
insurance rates, for instance, for an 
all-freight carrier operating across the 
North Atlantic are 15¢ per $100 of 
evaluation in contrast to surface ship- 
ping insurance rates of from 50¢ to 
$1.00 per $100. There were additional 
factors, such as reduction in packing 
and handling: reduction in overland 
shipping, particularly for landlocked 
areas such as Austria, Switzerland and 
parts of Germany, France and north- 
ern Italy; elimination of delay on sea- 
sonal merchandise. 

One of the major disadvantages dur- 
ing the early development of the busi- 
ness lay in the lack of industrial pro- 
duction of war-devastated Western 
Europe. This provided an immediate 
lack of balance between eastbound and 
westbound traffic. During 1948, for 
instance, Seaboard and Western flew 
2.300.000 ton miles of commercial ex- 
port freight from the United States to 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 
During the same period, it flew only 
794,000 ton miles of import freight 
into the United States from the same 
areas. This represented a differential 
of 190% in directional flow of traffic. 

(Continued ‘on Page 27) 
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HEN THERE IS AN AIRLINE which 
W fly anything anywhere and 

make it yield a profit, it is pos- 
sible to conclude the cargo tail instead 
of the passenger body ix beginning to 
wag the aviation dogs. 

Southern Air Transport, Miami, has 
been flying everything from cattle to 
anthrax vaccine down to Latin America, 
and from gold bullion to bananas on 
return trips. And F. C. (Doc) Moor, 
who founded this airline six years ago 
with virtually nothing, now is able to 
pass most of his time with his five rae- 
ing boats. You don’t indulge a hobby 
like that on peanuts. 

This problem of flying serum to treat 
cattle in Colombia is no joke. A South- 
ern Air Transport C-46 meets a plane 
from Europe at the airport. Health 
authorities insist the cargo cannot touch 
United States soil. A ramp is then con- 
structed from one airplane to the other. 
After the transfer is made, the ramp is 
burned and the Southern Air Transport 
ship heads for sea immediately on the 
hop to South America. A certificate of 
decontamination is carried on the return 
trip. A similar certificate is shown 
after a cattle haul. 

Fully 58 airlines use facilities at 
Miami International Airport, virtually 
every one flying to points in the Carib- 
bean, Central or South America. In- 
cluded among the 58 are such giants as 
Pan American World Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines. It might be assumed 
that the major airlines could corner the 
airfreight market. Yet Southern Air 
Transport, with three leased C-46s, a 
Navion and a three-place Bell helicopter 
are doing all right. And two of the 
C-46s are on charter to Uncle Sam. 
Part of this little line’s success stems 
from an almost personal selling job. 
It certainly is a graphic illustration of 
what can be done at this air gateway to 
the Americas if airlines seriously go 
after contracts. 

Most of the 32 Southern Air Trans- 
port employees are convinced Doc 
Moor’s all-consuming interest in motor- 
boat racing is a prime factor. They 
explain he’s so anxious to devote more 
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time to the water that in an hour or 
two of intense use of the long distance 
phone he is able to find enough air 
cargoes to keep the airline busy for a 
month. He works hard and fast in 
order to devote more time to play. 

Airlines on Latin American runs have 
been faced with a major problem. It 
is easy enough to get cargoes going 
south. It’s entirely a different matter, 
however, to fly anything other than pas- 
sengers north. That means that at best 
the airfreighter’s round trip is made on 
the basis of a 50% load. 

Yet Southern Air Transport doesn’t 
operate that way. Moor will find some- 
thing to fly back, if it isn’t anything 
more valuable than a consignment of a 
slightly poisonous variety of South 
American frogs which presently attracts 
the interest of hobbyists. Most airlines 
have tried hauling bananas from Cen- 
tral America and tomatoes from the 
Caribbean. They want no part of such 
loads any more. They say they are too 
difficult to handle. On the other hand, 
Southern Air Transport regularly flies 
bananas and papayas from Colombia. 
cucumbers from the Isle of Pines and 
tomatoes from Jamaica. A special low 
rate is charged, and, of course, Doc 
Moor agrees, these are difficult loads 
to handle. But he avoids a dead loss 
for the trip and a buck is always a 
buck. 

When you're a little fellow competing 
with the giants, you have to take what 
you can get, no matter how messy. 
Fruits and vegetables cannot create 


more odors than cattle, or impose 
greater tasks for maintenance after a 
trip. 

When you go digging for business, 
almost anything can happen. Consider, 
for example, the case of Southern Air 
Transport and Mono Trading Company. 
Ralph Demers, head of Mono Trading. 
and Moor have been friends for a long 
time. Demers needed capital to de- 
velop his animal importing business. So 
they made an arrangement whereby 
Moor became vice president of Mono 
Trading and Demers vice president of 
Southern Air Transport. Of course, 
Southern Air Transport flies birds, ani- 
mals and reptiles captured or bought 
by Demers in South America. Last year 
Demers was able to buy back Moor’s 
interest in Mono Trading, but he con- 
tinues his close contact with Southern 
Air Transport. 

That is a satisfactory arrangement 
all the way around. Demers has become 
the greatest animal importer by volume 
in the United States, which, in turn, 
means full loads for Southern Air 
Transport on return trips from Latin 
America. 

At least once a week Demers receives 
a shipment. Sometimes it’s a flock of 
coral-pink flamingos from Venezuela, 
or big-beaked toucons already trained 
to perch on a person’s arm, or cages 
of trooper birds whistling high and 
clear. Always there are monkeys of all 
varieties, for these make up 50% of 
Demers’ business. Several of the boys 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Tree's a good reason why American business has 
taken to the air so quickly, not only for the 

shipping of its merchandise but in the use of 

its own fleet of corporation-owned airplanes. 


The New Frontier 


century, the railroads were the 

dominant mode of travel. Often, 
they supplied the main reason for a 
town to grow and develop where previ- 
ously a few homes dotted the land- 
scape. As the railroads grew, they 
brought increasing speed and a greater 
load-carrying capacity to facilitate the 
movement of freight and executive per- 
sonnel from one community to another. 
In those days, freight and personnel 
moved along fixed, rigid routes on fixed, 
inadequate schedules. What was want- 
ing and unattainable was flexibility. 

Flexibility was in a measure provided 
by the increasing number of trains and 
with the coming of the automobile, 
which weakened the dependence of 
many cities to their railroad ties and in 
some instances removed one set from 
the other. However, still more flexibil- 
ity was needed in the growing com- 
plexity of modern life—there were areas 
that could not be reached easily by 
either rail or car, areas rich and ripe 
for harvesting, that demanded still 
greater flexibility, and ultimately re- 
ceived it with air transportation. 

With air transportation, time was cut 
down, distances shortened, greater flex- 
ibility of movement gained, farther 
markets reached and exploited fully 
and greater savings made. Air trans- 
portation was truly the new frontier to 
be explored and conquered for the 
greater growth of American business, 
and American business responded to 
the challenge. 

Not every business, needless to say, 
has had the courage or foresight to do 
so. But the army is growing—or rather 
the commercial air force—for more and 
more business concerns are buying their 
own aircraft, developing their own air 
fleets, and finding the airplane as neces- 
sary as any piece of office equipment 
or machinery they may own. Such 
firms as Standard Oil, Gaylord Con- 
tainer, Rynel Corporation, and Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, all have their 
own air fleets. With Rynel, the firm’s 
business backlog multiplied from $30,- 
000 to $3,000,000 after acquiring its 


T THE LAST HALF of the nineteenth 


aircraft. With Sears, Roebuck, the 
firm’s executives keep personal contact 
with its employees in more than 1000 
factories, stores and offices in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
and South America. The story would 
be the same with these as with Celanese 
Corporation of America, Esso Shipping 
Company, Texas Eastern Transmission 


wet 


Corporation, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and many, many others, all of whom fly 
in the “new frontier” as a matter of 
better business procedure. 

According to the National Business 
Aircraft Association (formerly known 


as the Corporation Aircraft Owners 
(Continued on Page 29) 


” 


Two of the 10,000 planes privately owned and flying to promote better business are 
shown here, Ryan's popular Navion and the Aero Commander, reading from top to 
bottom. One of the latter type has recently been equipped for transatlantic flying, 
hopping across the ocean to such distant points as Scotland, London, Paris and bac 

Planes such as these, privately owned, help industry by supplementing and in some 


instances replacing scheduled airline operations in the United States. 
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APID TRANSPORTATION of perishable 
R commodities is a major factor in 
the success of many businesses. 
Aviation especially has had a tremen- 
dous effect on the growth and expansion 
of many industries as well as in the 
opening up of entirely new fields of 
commercial enterprise because it en- 
ables many products to be shipped from 
places of origin to centers of demand in 
an amazingly short period of time. 
There are numerous examples of indus- 
tries which owe their prosperity to 
aviation, but it will be sufficient here to 
cite just a few in order to show exactly 
how the airplane is aiding modern 
business. 

Commercial shrimp fishing in Mexico 
was begun almost 23 years ago by 
Japanese fishermen, and, after World 
War II, expanded greatly, especially in 
the regions around Guaymas on the 
California Gulf, and Mazatlan midway 
on the West Coast of Mexico. These two 
cities became the centers of processing 
and freezing the shrimp, and_ their 
many ice plants and port facilities for 
the shrimp boats were vital factors in 
enabling the shrimp fishermen and 
dealers to carry on their fishing activi- 
ties. The industry seemed to be thriv- 
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From The Sea To The Air 


By Aldora Nelson 


ing, and there was no reason to doubt 
that it would continue to grow and 
prosper through the years. 

Then, in the Spring of 1952, nearly 
all the shrimp suddenly and magically 
disappeared from the waters in the 
vicinity of these two cities. In spite of 
the high prices the few available shrimp 
brought in the United States markets, 
the shrimp men were not able to catch 
enough to make the effort pay. Boats 
which had once come back to port bulg- 
ing with shrimp now returned empty. 
The future of the shrimp industry 
looked dimmer with each passing day. 

Things looked brighter, however, 
when great numbers of shrimp reap- 
peared in the waters around Salina Cruz 
on the southwest coast of Mexico, 1400 
miles south of Mazatlan. Almost im- 
mediately, all the boats from Guaymas 
and Mazatlan eagerly rushed down to 
Salina Cruz. In their anxiety to catch 
the fish, they failed to consider the fact 
that Salina Cruz was only a small town 
which, despite its good harbor, had no 
equipment whatever to accommodate 
the more than 500 fishing boats con- 
verging upon it. Nor were there any 
means available for supplying the boats 
with ice, and shrimp boats require over 


3000 pounds of ice for preserving the 
catch on short runs, and 10 times that 
for longer runs. Furthermore, there 
were no facilities for processing the 
shrimp when the boats returned with 
the catch. Shrimp are highly perishable 
and need immediate freezing in order 
to remain fit for market. With no 
means of icing down or freezing the 
freshly caught shrimp in Salina Cruz, 
the situation rapidly became critical. 

In desperation, a producer-dealer 
from Mazatlan called upon the officials 
of Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., 
telling them of the predicament in 
which he and the many other producer- 
dealers fishing off Salina Cruz found 
themselves. A test run was quickly set 
up. Urgently needed ice for preserving 
the shrimp on board the boats was flown 
in a C-54 from Vera Cruz to Salina 
Cruz, and there shrimp from the boats 
was loaded aboard the plane for the 
fast flight to Mazatlan, where it could 
be processed, washed, graded, and 
quick-frozen. Since the plane flew at a 
high altitude, very little of the ice 
melted en route. The entire operation 
of getting the shrimp from the boats to 
the processing plants was accomplished 
in only six and one half hours! So suc- 
cessful was the test run that other pro- 
ducers and dealers were quick to avail 
themselves of the service. As a result, 
the United States now imports about 
50,000,000 pounds of shrimp per year 
from these Mexican producers because 
the shrimp can now be airfreighted to 
their consumer destinations before 
spoiling. 

Airfreight has also come to the aid of 
shrimp fishermen in another way. Fish- 
ing boats can now travel to any area 
where a new run is discovered with the 
knowledge that, should the new area be 
too far removed from all adequate facil- 
ities for handling the shrimp, airplanes 
can still speed the catch back to the 
town where such means of processing 
the shrimp are available. This air ser- 
vice gives the fishing boats a much 
greater range of operations, and there- 
by increases the volume of shrimp that 
ean be sold to U. S. markets. In 
Panama, for example, a great number 
of shrimp appeared in the surrounding 
waters, which, if they could be caught 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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N Europe, British European Air- 
| ways has led the field in exploring 

the possibilities of using the heli- 
copter in airline operations. The Cor- 
poration first started to employ this type 
of machine in 1947 when its Special 
Research and Development Department 
formed a Helicopter Experimental Unit. 
In October of that year the Unit was 
based at Yeovil and housed in a hangar 
of Westland Aircraft Ltd. 

Its three Sikorsky S51 helicopters, 
purchased in America, were dismantled 
for easy shipping and, on arrival at 
Yeovil, were reassembled by Westland 
engineers who had already gained ex- 
perience with this type of aircraft. The 
Westland concern had recently obtained 
sole rights for the production of the 
type in Europe and were then planning 
the manufacture of the “Westland 
Sikorsky” modified version now fitted 
with the Alvis Leonides engine of 550 
h.p. instead of the 450 h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney engines of the original Amer- 
ican version as supplied to BEA. 

In view of these circumstances, and 
in case experience called for any spe- 
cial modifications or brought to light 
any unexpected troubles with the BEA 
helicopters, it was thought best that the 
Unit should begin its career under the 
Westland roof. 

No British helicopters were obtain- 
able at the time and in fact the Si- 
korsky, and the Bell 47B, two of which 
were also purchased by BEA, were the 
only types of helicopter available with 
Certificates of Airworthiness. The main 
object of the BEA Helicopter Unit was 
to explore the potentialities of the heli- 
copter for regular scheduled operation, 
to find out what special problems they 
might present, their peculiar require- 
ments in the air and on the ground, and 
to work out satisfactory answers to 
these questions. 


The possible usefulness of this unique 
type of aircraft in collecting and de- 
livering Post Office mail at points where 
fixed wing aircraft could not be made 
available and in areas where surface 
transport was handicapped was obvious 
and was patently one of the most im- 
portant forms of activity involving regu- 
lar scheduled flying. 


Helicopter Unit—BEKA 


The 551 was quite suitable for mail 
carrying while the little Bell lent itself 
more readily to other types of work 
such as aerial pest control and crop 
dusting. 


Flying Postmen 


After a preliminary period of familiar- 
ization flying for the five pilots re- 
cruited to the new Unit, a definite 
schedule was worked out over a 120- 
mile circuit in Somerset and Dorset 
with 10 calling points. In spite of Feb- 
ruary gales of more than a_ mile-a- 
minute velocity, the Unit achieved a 
regularity factor of 96% during a test 
period of five weeks. 

In this final phase of the operation, 
the G.P.O. co-operated with personnel, 
vans, and dummy mail and the results 
were so satisfactory that, on Ist June 
that same year (1948) the BEA Heli- 
copter Unit began a “live” mail service 
in East Anglia on behalf of the G.P.O. 


To do this, the Unit moved its base to 


Peterborough and, for the ensuing four 
summer months, flew a regular daily 
service between there and Gt. Yar- 
mouth. The “round” of these aerial 
postmen covered 270 miles and took in 
eight intermediate stopping places. 

Something like half-a-million letters, 
postcards and small packages were 
delivered and collected during this four- 
month operation which ended on 25th 
September; a punctuality of 97% had 
been achieved and the residents of East 
Anglia had enjoyed a speeding up of 
their correspondence by some 12 hours 
during the week and up to 48 hours at 
week ends. Maintenance had presented 
no special troubles to the Unit’s engi- 
neers and 350 flying hours were cov- 
ered without a_ single mechanical 
failure. 


During the ensuing winter, the work 
of the Unit was concentrated on the 
development of equipment and _tech- 
nique for instrument flying by night 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A Look into Swissair 


By Werner Seiler, Cargo Manager 


situated in the geographical heart 

of Europe. Because of this land- 
locked location, it is naturally equipped 
to function as a clearinghouse for inter- 
national trade. Because of its lack of 
mineral resources, it has for centuries 
found it necessary to import raw mate- 
rials and to export the finished products 
of its own highly skilled industries. 

Endowed with such enviable induce- 
ments as the soundness of its currency 
and harmonious trade relations with 
almost every country in the world, 
Switzerland has long thrived as an out- 
standing center of international com- 
merce. It was therefore only natural 
for Swissair, as one of the outstanding 
instruments of Swiss trade, to play a 
leading role in the development of com- 
mercial aviation. 

Before World War II, Swissair was 
already wellestablished as a most 
progressive airline, carrying air cargo 
as well as passengers and mail between 
the capitals of Europe in a matter of 
hours. With the post-war advent. of 


~ WITZERLAND IS, as everyone knows, 


transatlantic air transportation and the 
growing public awareness of the poten- 
tials of airfreight, it was inevitable that 
this airline should play an active part 
in its development. So active that in 
addition to its five weekly flights con- 
necting the U.S.A. and Switzerland, 
Swissair’s present network reaches into 
every important trade center of Europe 
and the Near East. 

Two of these flights make Frankfurt 
their first Continental stop. Thus, daily 
except Monday and Thursday, a DC-6B 
leaves New York loaded with every 
conceivable type of cargo to be ready 
for delivery the very next day at such 
distant points as Frankfurt, Zurich, 
Lydda, and Rome. A look at one of the 
carrier's manifests would reveal an in- 
triguing variety of shipments, ranging 
all the way from baby alligators to 
bathing suits, radio parts, industrial 
machinery, and cosmetics. Over 75% 
of our freight is shipped under advan- 
tageous commodity rates allowing sub- 
stantial reductions on certain classifi- 
cations of merchandise. 


There is an equal variety in the goods 
imported on the company’s aircraft into 
the United States. A few examples 
picked at random are watches, textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, shoes, and, of course, 
that famous Swiss cheese. All these 
materials are shipped almost exclusively 
by air. 

Swiss people have the reputation of 
doing things exactly the right way, and 
anyone visiting our cargo organization 
at either Zurich, Geneva or Frankfurt 
will see that this reputation has been 
well earned. It is interesting for the 
observer to watch one of the typical 
transit operations. Formalities are kept 
at an absolute minimum; this results, 
of course, in prompt transshipments and 
in reduction of losses and misplace- 
ments to almost nil. It thus happens 
very often that the connecting airplane 
is ready to take off fully loaded with 
transshipped air cargo within a half 
hour after arrival of the incoming air- 
craft. 

(Concluded on page 28) 


Sntroducing the DC-6C 


UT GO THE BUFFET FACILITIES for 
8) the storing and serving of food 

and liquids, out go the coatroom 
and the storage facilities for life rafts 
and other emergency equipment, out 
goes the carpeting also and the seats 
are folded against the walls, and the 
combination cargo-passenger transport 
becomes an all-cargo plane. 

The transformation is easy. The seats, 
arranged two and three abreast, fold 
up against the wall and serve as added 
protection for sidewall and windows 
when not in use. The carpet is sectioned 
to correspond with the four positions of 
the movable bulkhead (which gives a 
horizontal rather than a vertical di- 
vision between cargo and passengers) 
for easy removal. And the other re- 
movable fixtures have all been designed 
for expeditious handling so that the 
plane — Douglas Aircraft Company’s 
new DC-6C—can fit any requirement on 
short notice. 

This plane, a combination transport 
of almost revolutionary concept, is 
therefore the most versatile of trans- 
ports. The first to be designed with a 
convertible interior, it can handle stand- 
ard as well as non-standard traffic prob- 
lems with equal ease. Within a matter 


of minutes, the plane’s interior can be 
altered from a configuration seating 76 
passengers, their baggage and 2400 
pounds of airfreight to a configuration 
holding almost 13 tons of cargo. There 
are intermediate stages as well. Six 
tons of cargo (depending upon size, of 
course) can take up the forward half of 
the plane, for instance, and passengers 
the latter half. With the movable bulk- 
head, cargo space can be expanded or 
contracted according to the require- 
ments of the flight. Thus bulky cargo 
need not wait for an all-cargo transport. 
The airfreight shipper saves time when 
the carrier can accommodate even bulky 
loads on his combination transport. 
Like its predecessors of the DC-6 
family, the DC-6C is equipped with 
automatically controlled cabin pressuri- 
zation and air conditioning systems, 
both of which are desirable for the 
carrying of either perishable cargo, pas- 
sengers or both. Large doors, both fore 
and aft, offer maximum accessibility 
and speed-up cargo handling. The en- 
tire cabin itself is lined with laminated 
fibreglass panels tough enough to dis- 
pense with the need of a removable lin- 
ing that would have to be stored when 
not in use. Cargo tie-down rings in the 
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floor form a 20-inch grid pattern over 
the cabin’s entire floor area, the floor 
itself being moisture-proof to facilitate 
cleaning. 

Every detail apparently has been 
studied with the intention of making the 
DC-6C a quick-change artist. Each 
item has been designed to enhance the 
plane’s flexibility. And a further con- 
sideration, perhaps the most important 
of all, has made this plane the most 
unique in the field; the consideration 
that cargo requirements can dictate the 
plane’s interior configuration before 
each flight and not the other way around 
in which cargo gives way to the number 
of passengers flying, the amount of their 
luggage and the quantity of mail 
carried. 

This last consideration represents a 
real gain made by air cargo; an air- 
plane manufacturer—one of the largest 
in the world—admitting that the air- 
freighting of property will dictate its 
own terms at times and that passengers 
will have to yield to airfreight require- 
ments. This is the step that comes be- 
fore the realization that the airfreigh:- 
ing of property will in time become the 
prime consideration of all the airlines. 
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Airlift Contract Renewed 


BURBANK — Having provided about 
$15,000,000 worth of transportation for the 
Military Air Transport Service on the 
Pacific Airlift, The Flying Tiger Line re- 
cently announced the renewal of its an- 
nual contract to continue these operations 
through to June, 1954. Approximately 50 
round trips are flown each month over the 
8000 miles transpacific route, Travis Air 
Force Base in California and Tokyo, 
Japan, being the two terminal points. 

Another contract, for more than §2,- 
500,000 of maintenance work to be done 
on about 100 C-46s belonging to the Air 
Force, has been awarded to FTL. This 
is listed as the third to be signed by the 
all-cargo carrier within the past few weeks. 
Besides the two listed here, the remaining 
contract calls for a freight flight pattern 
operation for four principal domestic bases 
of the Air Force. This is modelled after 
the commercial movements now being flown 
by FTL for the automobile industry. 


Surveys Textile Market 


NEW YORK—As a result of a survey 
conducted by Alvin E. Levenson, United 
States Cargo Sales Manager for KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, that covered the 
American textile market, the airline 
learned that the prospects for develop- 
ing this market further are “very 
bright.” Based upon interviews held 
with some 300 textile firms in this area 
and a tour of southern mills, the survey 
learned that the importation of wearing 
apparel into the United States had in- 
creased enormously within the past five 
years and that the increase will con- 
tinue in the future. KLM also learned 
that with the reduction of rates, much 
of this traffic can be weaned away from 
the steamships and shipped as air 
cargo. 

At present, the survey stated, women’s 
coats offer good prospects, as do dresses 
and woolen goods. Furs, closely allied to 
the textile industry, also offer good poten- 
tial, but time is an important element here. 
Although the potential is good, the sched- 
uled airlines have done little, according to 
the report, to develop this business. As 
for exporting wearing apparel, few U. S. 
manufacturers are pushing wearing ap- 
porel for export, one of the reasons being 
that “returns” are not feasible, economi- 
cally speaking. About 90% of U. S. ex- 
ports of wearing apparel go to countries 
on or around the equator. 

On the whole, the survey found that the 
greatest potential will move in a westerly 
direction, but competitive rates will boost 
traffic both ways. 
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Japan Air Lines Due to Start; 
Will Begin Flights with DC-6Bs 


TOKYO—Two Douglas DC-6A aircraft, delivered as DC-6Bs, went to Japan 
Air Lines after having previously been assigned to the Flying Tiger Line. A third 
DC-6-B, a converted DC-6A cargo plane, was acquired from Slick Airways, and 
two additional DC-6Bs will be delivered by Douglas Aircraft Company toward the 
end of 1954. With this small, but modern, fleet of aircraft, Japan Air Lines will 
begin operations in November. Two Comet II’s have already been ordered for 
delivery in the spring of 1955. 

Pilots and operational facilities for the airline’s transpacific services are being 
supplied by Transocean Air Lines, while major maintenance and overhaul work 
is being provided by United Air Lines at San Francisco, JAL’s eastern terminal. 
Initially, its transpacific flights will stretch from Tokyo by way of Wake Island 
and Honolulu all the way to San Francisco. A later extension will probably carry 
the line down through Mexico City and Panama to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
provided there is no opposition from Mexico. 

Executive director for the new carrier is Yoshito Kojima, and Joseph J. 
O’Connell, Jr., former CAB chairman, is its Washington attorney. Application for 
the CAB foreign air carrier permit covering JAL’s proposed Tokyo-San Francisco 
service has been made, but none as yet has been tendered concerning the projected 
Latin American extension nor even its intended service over the North Pacific 


to Seattle. 


‘ ’ 
Adequate Service’ Urged 
DALLAS—Claiming that the “serious 
deficiencies” allegedly existing in Ameri- 
can Airlines’ service pattern are so t 
as to constitute an emergency justifying 
its request for a temporary exemption 
order to serve Dallas, Eastern Air Lines 
spearheaded the move urging the disso- 
lution of a powerful airline route monopoly 

Both the city of Dallas and the 
city’s Chamber of Commerce endorsed 

Eastern’s petition and charged that Ameri- 

can Airlines, in juggling its schedules at 

Fort Worth, has deprived this city of 

adequate service. To date, 30 major U. S. 

cities are involved in this fight to brin 

greater air service back to Dallas, which 

apparently can be corrected only by “im- 
mediate competitive service to Americans,” 

according to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Retains Rate Structure 


NEW YORK—The upward revision of 
airfreight rates to Latin American points 
recently adopted by certain scheduled air- 
lines are being absorbed by Air Express 
International Agency. These increased rates 
are for shipments ranging from 100 to 1100 
pounds, but AEIA, according to that firm’s 
president, Charles L. Gallo, is retaining its 
usual rate structure and therefore offering 
air shippers considerable savings even on 
comparatively small shipments, 


Emergency Flight Made 


RIO DE JANEIRO—The son of one of 
Braniff International Airways’ own men, 
12-year-old John South, required an emer- 
gency shipment of gamma globulin to com- 
bat the polio with which he was suddenly 
stricken. An urgent request, telephoned 
from here fo Dallas, to rush the globulin 
for treatment of young South as well as 
the immunization of some other youngsters 
exposed to the disease brought immediate 
response from the airline, Forty ccs. were 
secured from official sources and flown 
here with all haste. 


Sees Air Shipping Leading 


LIVERPOOL—British shipping leader, 
Captain Anthony Cayzer, stated that the 
development of high-speed, jet-engined air 
transports will in time take the lead as a 
shipping medium, “I think,” he said, ad- 
dressing the Churchill Luncheon Club here, 
“that in the not too distant future aircraft 
will begin to take away high-grade cargo 
from our ships.” He also said that in the 
near future, passengers will prefer to go 
by air. To offset the inevitable, Captain 
Cayzer suggested that ships be built with 
sides that would let down. “The cargo 
could be carried in and out by truck or 
carried on a conveyor belt,” he added. 
This would, of course, facilitate loading 
and give greater speed to surface shipping 
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Airfreighting Mail Can Reduce 
Transport Costs by Two-thirds 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Moving first class mail by air at one-third the cost 
currently paid the railroads for the same service can be possible, believes Rep. 
Harold C. Hagen (R.-Minn.). According to figures in Hagen’s possession, the 
railroads, including subsidy payment, receive 44 cents per ton mile for first class 


mail, and the airlines receive 45 cents. 


However, notes Hagen, “the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board has airfreight rates of 16 cents a ton mile, filed by the independent 
all-cargo carriers, which are certificated by the CAB and maintain regular routes 
covering 84 of the major cities of the United States.” 


Pursuing the matter further, Hagen feels 
that the saving of two-thirds of the cost 
of transporting first class mail should be 
fully explored before a proposal is made 
to increase existing postal rates to cover 
the current deficit. A “distinct saving in 
personnel” could also be effected by elim. 
inating mail clerks who ride the trains to 
sort the mail, he added. “I intend to ask 
Postmaster General Summerfield when he 
is again before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, how far he has explored 
the possibility, and what he intends to do 
about it.” 

Coming fast on the heels of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal that airmail payments be 
separated from subsidy payments for the 
airlines, Hagen'’s proposal would further 
separate the two besides effecting consid- 
erable savings to taxpayers as well. “Pos- 
sibly the first-class mail saving rate may 
apply to other classes of mail as well as 
letter mail,” he said. “I hope to find out.” 

Countering the argument against air- 
freight that it is not filly dependable, 
Hagen stated, “Freight cargo routes, as 
they do no’ carry passengers, have greater 
routing facilities than passenger carrying 
routes. They can fly around storms in 
weather in which passenger-carrying regu- 
lations call for grounding of passenger 
planes. 

“The independent all-cargo carriers, in 
their freight contracts, guarantee deliveries 
within time limits, and . . . will guaran- 
tee transcontinental mail delivery 
within 48 hours.” 


There'll be a special edition of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


for November 


Rates Reduced 15 to 20% 


LOS ANGELES—Rates on shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from California 
to eastern and midwestern markets have 
been reduced by as much as 15 to 20% by 
Slick Airways. According to W. E. Hollan, 
the all-cargo carrier’s vice president, the 
reduction would benefit West Coast grow- 
ers and shippers as well as their customers 
in other parts of the country. 

In its annual report, the carrier listed 
the following items as the most frequent 
carried during 1952 by Slick: wearing 
apparel headed the list with 14.8%; ma- 
chinery and parts, 10.2%; auto parts and 
accessories, 9.4%; flowers, 9.2%; electri- 
cal equipment and parts, 8.1%; aircraft 
parts and accessories, 7.9%; fabrics, 6.8%; 
electrical equipment 2.8%; drugs and bio- 
logicals, 2.3%, and miscellaneous cargo, 
25.9%. 


NEW YORK—Despite the elimination 
of its all-cargo services across the Atlantic, 
Scandinavian Airlines System is still oper- 
ating 18 flights weekly across that body of 
water that serve “every cargo need of 
import and export shippers,” as the air- 
line claims. Proof of this was given in the 
report of an enormous shipment of deli- 
cate x-ray equipment that moved from 
Milwaukee to Copenhagen and arrived at 
its destination within a few hours, thanks 
to air transportation and, in this case, 
SAS’ Skytrader Service. Concerning the 
cancelled all-cargo flights, the airline 
stated that when the true (or economical) 
cargo plane is built, “you can be sure that 
SAS will resume exclusive airfreight ser- 

, 
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FAST, DEPENDABLE A 


to ! QUAM, ... AND ALL CENTRAL AMERICA 
Call your local freight for- 
warder or TACA to expe- 


New Orleans: 
P.O. Box 1346 
TUlane 4621 


New York: 
19 Rector St., 


Whitehall 4.1455 animes 


IK CARG SERVICE 


Pa 
= 


dite your airfreight shipments 
to Panama and all Central 
America. 


Or the nearest Waterman Steamship Corporation Office, General Agents for Taca in the U. S. A. 
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Old Industry Reforming 


VIENNA—Refugees and displaced arti- 
sans from Gablonz, Czechoslovakia, known 
throughout the world for its costume 
jewelry, built a new Gablonz in Austria 
and a new industry that is again becom- 
ing world famous. Quite recently, almost 
two tons of costume jewelry from this 
city were flown by Pan American World 
Airways to the United States, one of the 
biggest markets in the world for this type 
of ornamentation. It is now reasonable to 
assume that the rebuilt industry will grow 
to even larger proportions with the further 
use of air transportation. 


2nd Ceylon Flight Begun 


NEW YORK—In answer to the rising 
demand within the United States for air 
service to the Far East, a second weekly 
flight was provided by Trans World Air- 
lines to Colombo, in Ceylon. In addition to 
this, TWA has also requested permission 
to operate beyond Ceylon, with an 1100 
mile extension to Tokyo which would then 
offer round-the-world service in connection 
with Northwest Orient Airlines. No answer 
to this request was yet given at the time 
of this writing. 


AIRFREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


IRBORNE FLOWER and 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC: While con- 
tinuing in the capacity of assistant general 
manager of this firm, H. B. Obermuller has 
also taken over the task of treasurer, to 
which position he was recently elected, 
Other promotions within the firm con- 
cerned Donald I. Babcock, who was made 
assistant to the president to handle CAB 
regulations and special assignments, and 
Earle T. Parrish, who was assigned to the 
newly created position of comptroller. Par- 
rish formerly had been comptroller for 
Transocean Air Lines. 


Ace Air Freight Company, Inc.: 
The company’s stockholders, having met 
in July, elected the following directors: 
Paul V. Welch, George V. Conboy, Joseph 
P. Hackett, Frank X. Gallagher and Al- 
bert M. Newman. 


Air Express International Agency: 
New offices serving the export and import 
shippers in the Detroit area have been 
opened, emphasizing the increasing im- 
portance of foreign trade to Southern 
Michigan. John F. Murphy is in charge. 
The firm has also issued a new brochure 
specifying savings up to 30% on 100- 
1100 pounds air shipments destined for 
Latin America. The folder, accurately 
enough, is entitled, “Amazing Air Rate 
Savings,” and may be obtained from 
AEIA’s New York office at 44 Whitehall 
Street. 


Pan-Maritime Cargo Service: “The 
name is NOT the same,” insists this firm’s 
new announcements, “but everything else 
remains unchanged.” The old name used 
to be Mercader, Inc., with which shippers 
in New York, Chicago, Miami and Caracas 
were familiar. Despite the new name, the 
firm is still located in those cities, and its 
service, said President Winston P. Warner, 
is also the same. 
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MAILBAG MEMOS 


Again the Airwaybill ... 


| have read with interest the article 
entitled “All in Favor” by the banker, 
A. M. Strong, in your June issue. It does 
seem to me that his line of thought is 
incorrect. Surely the key to the objection 
to the air consignment note becoming a 
negotiable document lies in the fact that 
it is not possible for the banks to move 
the documents as speedily as the goods. 
Let us take a concrete case, that of an 
urgently wanted shipment from New York 
to London. Space is booked on Pan Ameri- 
can service PA.100 early in the afternoon 
of [a] Thursday; it is taken by truck 
down to Idlewild Airport and is loaded 
into the plane and departs at 1600 hours. 
It reaches London Airport at 1010 on 
Friday morning and under H.M. Customs 
regulations can be cleared on deposit at 
once and can be delivered that afternoon 
to the consignee. 

Now if the airwaybill was a negotiable 
document it could not be presented to the 
New York bank until the Friday morning 
and then would have to be airmailed to 
London, which would mean that the ship- 
ment ceuld only be speedily cleared in 
England by the use of the somewhat 
clumsy procedure of a Bankers indemnity. 
Incidentally, the very obtaining of such 
a document must inevitably cause delay. 
This matter is one which we in Europe 


have faced for a long time. International 
rail shipments move from one European 
country to another largely under Interna- 
tional Railway consignment notes. These 
documents are not negotiable instruments 
and the main reason they are not so used 
is the fact that goods move about Europe 
so very much faster than do documents 
through bank hands. Naturally it has been 
necessary to find a way to overcome this 
difficulty, and today it is largely done by 
consigning such shipments to a freight 
forwarder who is instructed to either col- 
lect the necessary money or obtain proof 
of payment from the consignee’s bankers. 
Admittedly this means that reliance must 
be placed upon the freight forwarder, but 
the larger firms in Europe are handling 
very vast amounts of business under such 
terms, and it is a rule that should an agent 
allow goods to be delivered without pay- 
ment or proof of payment, then he is 
himself responsible to the sender for the 
sum involved. 


In some cases the sellers insist upon 
having a Letter of Credit opened in their 
favor. If the goods are to move by air 
then it is current European practice for 
the said Letter to require a_ suitably 
worded freight forwarders receipt. For 
example, payment could be stipulated to 
be made against “a receipt issued by the 
forwarding agents, Messrs. X, evidencing 
shipment of the goods by air to Messrs. 
Y.” Naturally Messrs. Y. would be either 
the consignee’s customs house broker or 
the consignee himself. 

I would put it to you that such 
methods are the correct ones to use with 
air traffic. A Bill of Lading is quite satis- 


factory as a document of title when the 
voyage is of a suitable length. But if it is 
of four days or less, then the passing of 
such a document through banking channels 
must inevitably cause delay, This is not 
in any way blaming bank procedure, but 
it is surely quite impossible for them to 
get their documents to the consignee’s 
bank ahead of the shipment. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. MeN. Sidey, 

Anglo Overseas Transport Co, Ltd. 

* 


Please accept my personal thanks as well as 
those of National Airlines regarding your article 
“Tropical Fish—A Booming Industry’’ that ap- 
peared in the July issue of AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 

It should go a long way in influencing other 
air carriers of the potential involved in the car- 
riage of this product. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Charles L. Hood, 
Assistant to the 

Vice President, Sales 


May Fly Copter Car Ferry 


SOUTHAMPTON—Good practice for 
its proposed helicopter ferry service is the 
work being done by Silver City Airways 
in operating a Westland-Sikorsky S-51 
for the Evening Standard. The proposed 
service would entail the use of large 
helicopters carrying car-freight “pods” for 
short-haul journeys. This, in turn, would 
be an extension of SCA’s current car ferry- 
ing operations conducted over the English 
channel on conventional-type aircraft. Last 
vear, 11,000 vehicles were flown across the 
Channel. This year, the number will prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of 45,000, 
estimates reveal, 


r 
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Dependable 


AIRFREIGHT 
SERVICE TO 


Sipe 


+4 


EUROPE 
AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


A registered irregu! corrier 


No other airline offers shippers more ex- 
perience in the transatlantic shipment of 
bulk commodities by airfreight than the 
pioneer transatlantic all-freight airline .. . 
SEABOARD & WESTERN! 

That’s why more International Shippers, 
and the Military, are today specifying 


> ___ AIRTRADER SERVICE — 


by America’s No. 1 transatlantic all-freight airline . . . 


SEABOARD & WESTERN ! 


AIRTRADER SERVICE for all types of 
merchandise destined for markets in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

For fast, dependable transatlantic air- 
freight service use the most experienced 
carrier—call WHitehall 3-1500 and ask for 
AIRTRADER SERVICE! 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES INC. 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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S&W Sets New Record 


NEW YORK—Another new record in 
transatlantic airfreighting was set recently 
when a DC-4 Hawaiian Airtrader belong- 
ing to Seaboard & Western Airlines car- 
ried 16,873 pounds of mixed freight from 
this city to the British Isles and Western 
Germany. The all-cargo carrier held the 
previous eastbound record of 16,616 pounds 
of general cargo flown with a shipment 
that went from New York to Casablanca 
in August, 1951. The latest record-breaking 
shipment contained six young California 
sea lions and half a dozen small alligators 
destined for a circus in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

Another heavy load recently flown by 
S&W concerned a 16,100 pound lower sec- 
tion of an oil tanker’s stern frame that 
was flown to Milan, Italy. In addition to 
the frame, 880 pounds of shoring were 
included by the carrier to expedite han- 
dling of the bulky piece. (See photo at 
left.) 


Avggge: 


Bi = ae 
TIME AND MONEY SAVED—Here is Seaboard & Western Airlines loading at Idlewild, : 
in New York, the bulky 16,100 pound lower section casting for the S.S. Sovac Radiant 
laid-up at Genoa, Italy. With lay-up time for a tanker at a foreign port costing about 
$5000 to $5500 per day, airfreighting the ship part plus 880 + of shoring and 
skidding to Italy saved the ship's owners, the Socony V pany, con- 
siderable expense and illustrated one of airfreight’s many Phe ty 


Emergency Call Answered 


SHREVEPORT— When a company here, 
scheduling an important directors meeting, 
discovered that the room picked was so 
new it still had no lights, it telephoned 
immediately to Chicago for help. The call 
was received by the Solar Light Manu- 
facturing Company, which activated its 
entire service department and airfreighted 
70 fixtures direct to this city by way of 
Delta-C&S Air Lines. The fixtures were 
each 8 feet long, and flew via Constella- 
tion Speedpak, arriving in plenty of time 
for the meeting. 


Lists Korean Flights 


CHICAGO—With the signing of the 
Korean truce, United Air Lines disclosed 
that it had flown about 25,000 troops and 
6600 tons of cargo on military contract 
flights between the United States and 
Japan ever since the start of hostilities. 
Cargoes included 262 tons of ammunition, 
334 tons of whole blood and medical sup- 
plies, 2235 tons of mail and 3846 tons of 
airfreight. 


PAL Air Rights Extended 


MANILA—A one-year extension of its 
traffic rights into Japan has, according to 
Daniel Me. Gomez, vice president and sec- 
retary of the company, been granted to 
Philippine Air Lines. With no peace treaty 
in effect between the two nations, an an- 
nual extension of these rights is necessary 
in place of a bi-lateral air agreement in 
order to allow PAL to continue its flights 
into Tokyo. Japan, on the other hand, is 
preparing to introduce its own carrier, 
Japan Airlines, into commercial service 
shortly. 


Swissair Flies Rare Hippo 


BOSTON—This city recently acquired a 
rare animal, a hippopotamus that, though 
fully grown, weighs only 65 pounds. Known 
as Suzy, the pygmy hippopotamus was 
captured on the Firestone Farm in Liberia 
and airfreighted to New York from Zurich, 
Switzerland, by Swissair. Suzy thrives on 
bananas, milk and carrots, and her new 
home is the Boston zoo. 


Call B-O-A-C for WORLD WIDE 


1000 SPEEDBIRD ROUTES 
TO SIX CONTINENTS 


give you fast, frequent 

air cargo schedules 

with excellent connections 
between B.O.A.C. and 
associated British 

airlines. Swift, smooth 
reforwarding service in 
all world markets. 


AIR CARGO 


Service 


For routes, rates, schedules, cargo 
insurance, consult your broker or 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
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AMES K. McARTHUR, of the Ameri- 

can Express Company, and his wife 
have flown to Europe for a few weeks’ 
stay. Since they went via Sabena Belgian 
Airlines, Brussels was, of course, their 
first stop. 


From Gothenburg and the Swedish 
Lloyd Line, B. W. Malm has flown to New 
York to confer with company officials 
there. Malm flew in by way of Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System. 


Although Sears, Roebuck & Company 
has a fleet of its own planes, business 
pressure still forced the firm’s manager 
of foreign administration, Charles A. 
Meyer, to fly to Dallas on a Braniff In- 
ternational Airways transport. While in 
Dallas, Meyer spoke on foreign trade. The 
president of this same airline, incidentally, 
was host recently to 15 members of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
most of whom flew to their second Texas 
conference meeting. 


An entire village (population 23) was 
flown across the United States by North- 
west Orient Airlines. The village, Funk- 
ley, Minnesota, is noted for being the 
smallest village having a volunteer dress- 
ing station for the American Cancer 
Society. The residents of Funkley were 
invited by Pacific Mills to New York to 
kick off a drive for used sheets that are 
badly needed by dressing stations such 
as Funkley has. 


It's a wise shipper, 
forwarder or executive 
who gets ahead with 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Percentage Gains of Airfreight and Passenger 
Transportation over Preceding Years 
First Five Months of Each Period 


Domestic Trunk Lines: 1951 1952 1953 1953 
Over 1950 Over 195! Over 1952 Over 1950 

Revenue Pass. Miles 41.6% 16.2% 23. b% 103.0% 

Revenue Ton-Miles 37.2 14.1 21.5 89.4 

International Lines: 

Revenue Pass. Miles 16.7% aan 16.7% 62.7%, 

Revenue Ton-Miles 19.9 12.4 50.9 


—Compiled by the Air Transport Association of Americo 


Flies All-Cargo Service 


MONTREAL—Designed to help export- 
ers and importers of transatlantic mer- 
chandise, still another all-cargo service 
between the continents of North America 
and Europe was begun. This new service, 
flown by Trans-Canada Air Lines, aug- 
ments the cargo capacity available on the 
carrier’s regular passenger flights. It also 
makes available space for large shipments 
which previously could not be accommo- 
dated on the combination cargo-passenger 
planes flown by TCA. This service was 
established only between Canada and the 
United Kingdom so far. 


ay = Ad AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO CUBA, Colombia and Venezuela 
from MIAMI (FLA.) 


USACUBA EXPRESO 
East = 2. Annex A 3 


Int 
P. ©. Box = 7o—invoices/ma 


Fla. 
Phones: 88-7108 or 4-9824 


Now Available! 
The Shipping Industry’s ‘Bible’ 
THE 1953 


CUSTOM HOUSE 


Boasts Lack of Windows 


SANTA BARBARA—Among the more 
distinguishing features on Douglas Air- 
craft’s DC-6A Liftmaster is the elimina- 
tion of windows. Already in service with 
one airline, the newest version of this 
famous cargo transport will shortly be 
followed by two more for coast-to-coast 
airfreight operations. Since windows are 
superfluous on freight planes, this new 
feature—or lack of same—will probably 
be more widely imitated in the near future. 

Attention must also be paid to the 
record-making flight of a Douglas DC-6B 
that went non-stop from Los Angeles to 
Paris. With a crew of seven and a take- 
off load of 104,080 pounds, the transport 
made the trip in just 20 hours and 28 
minutes. The DC-6B was one of three 
being delivered to Transports Aeriens 
Intercontinentaux and was manned _ by 
TAI’s crew. 


MATS Saves Cargo Space 


WESTOVER AFB—Several new im- 
provements designed for saving cabin floor 
space and for increasing efficiency in op- 
erations have been devised by MATS 50th 
Air Transport Squadron and are now in 
use in the entire 1500th Air Transport 
Group of the Military Air Transport Ser- 
vice. Included in these new improvements 
are the following: 

A cargo storage tie-down bag made of 
reinforced canvas with webbing stitched 
around the bag for closing it, and a loop 
sewn on the upper rear side for hanging 
the bag on the cargo tie-down rail saves 
almost two square feet of floor space and 
makes tie-down equipment easily acces- 
sible to cargo handlers. 

Installation of proper storage space for 
48 box lunches and five thermos jugs saves 
more floor space in the galley. 

A new shelf arrangement which bolts 
the navigator’s storage shelf to the wall 
above the radio operator's seat reduces by 
almost five minutes the time required by 
the navigator to obtain a celestial fix. The 
shelf is used for the storage of equipment 
and in recording data while the navigator 
is taking a fix. 

Waterproof emergency lanterns designed 
for use in the event of having to ditch an 
aircraft at night are mounted fore and 
aft in the cabin to illuminate the entire 
length of the plane. The forward lantern 
is mounted on the forward cabin bulkhead 
while the rear lantern is fastened to the 
right hand fuselage rib at station 742. 

Whether or not these improvements will 
have application on commercial cargo 
planes remains to be seen. 


GUIDE 


Listing 30,000 commodities 
and duties, Reciprocal 


Trade Agreement Rates, 

free list, special provision, 

the Ports of the United 
States and much more. 


Import Publications 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


LABEL ADDRESSING 
MADE FASTER..CHEAPER.. MORE ACCURATE 


Multistamp Duplicator makes multiple addressing quick, clean, 
easy .. 1000 or more clear, sharp copies without re-inking. 
Prints practically anywhere.. postcards, tags, labels, boxes, 
cartons, packages, menus, forms, letters . . paper, cloth, wood. 
Just type, write, trace or draw on inexpensive stencil ..snap it 


on duplicator..and print—like using a rubberstamp. New 
pre-die-cut “FORM-CUT” stencil prints shipping form and 
identification data in one operation. 


THE ORIGINAL HAND STAMP 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR Portable . . non-mechanical 

. . Of non-corrosive metal . . 

teplaceable ink pads. 8 com- 
plete outfits: $9.50 to $99.50, 
including supplies (f.0.b. 
factory). Write for literature 
or see your office of ship- 
ping room supply dealer. 


MULTISTAMP 


MAMHAALTIATD CFR OY Tred man METAMP CO 
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Reserves Space for Cargo 


MIAMI—Air shipments flying between 
North and South America can now travel 
on 4 reservation basis-—-the same as pas- 
sengers do —on the Clipper transports op- 
erated by Pan American World Airways. 
With reservations booked for flight, air 
cargo is not hampered by delays in transit 
or even by delays in terminals; on-ground 
time being substantially cut down with 
this system. The new policy, the airline 
claims, is coupled with scheduled cargo 
flights and therefore gives exact delivery 
dates to exporters and importers on ship- 
ments as high as 20,000 pounds. Pan Am, 
incidentally, is putting modern DC-6Bs 
into operation on all its flights between 
the United States and the east coast of 
South America. 

As of the first of August, Pan Am has 
increased its cargo service out of this city 
to Caracas, Venezuela, and to Barranquilla, 
Colombia. To both destinations, the flights 
have been upped from three to four round 
trips weekly. These additions are expected 
to boost the carrier's cargo volume well 
above the 50,532,000 pounds handled by 
its Latin American Division alone in 1952. 
Of this total, 23,976,851 pounds passed 
through the Miami gateway. 


BEA Flies ‘Copter Cargo 


LONDON—The | first all-British — air- 
freight helicopter service in the world was 
inaugurated here recently by British 
European Airways. Flying between this 
city and Birmingham on Bristol 171 heli- 
copters, the cargo on board makes the 
trip in 70 minutes, sometimes less. Rail 
time between these two cities comes to 
two and one-half hours. The start of this 
service was listed as but another step in 
the company’s development of — high 
density ‘copter service between Great 
Britain’s major cities. Eventually, BEA 
hopes to extend this airfreight service from 
London to cities on the Continent lying 
within a radius of 300 miles from here. 


UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PMB 71016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 


INTERMATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSO. 
39 Broadway Tel. WH 4-0738 


ee 


A™: prospective pilots and people inter- 
ested in aviation will find Dr. M. S. 
Kamminga’s little book, The Aircraft Com- 
mander in Commercial Air Transpor- 
tation, considerably useful. In it, the au- 
thor is concerned with the legal status of 
the aircraft commander and how he is 
either helped or hindered by it in the 
performance of his duties. While it leans 
rather heavily on Dutch law (Kamminga 
being Dutch) much of it is also interna- 
tional in character and thus useful to 
people of other nations. (Martinus Nijhoff, 
9 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, Nether- 
lands; 184 pages.) 


One of the newer and better travel 
books to come out recently is George R. 
Stewart’s U. S. 40, the story of the great 
transcontinental highway. The author takes 
you along U. S. 40 from its eastern end in 
Atlantic City through the villages and 
cities, the mountains and flat lands, over 
the streams and bridges of a great con- 
tinent and deposits you after a most satis- 
factory journey at the western end of the 
Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco. 
Not only does Stewart give you the topog- 
raphy of the land traversed and even the 
climatic conditions, he also offers a good 
deal of the history of the highway as it 
pushed its way 3000 miles across the land. 
Over 200 pictures, all taken by the author, 
render a good feeling of the highway and 
the surrounding terrain. The book will 
make any reader want to get into his car 
and head west. (Houghton-Mifflin Co., 432 
4th Ave., NYC; 311 pages; $5.00.) 


Where foreign books generally deal with 
merchandise only, Foreign Commerce, 
by Harold J. Heck, offers considerably 
more-—-a good synthesis of international 
economics principals, It also embodies 
such things as business practices and _ pat- 
terns, organizations, the functioning of 
the foreign commerce industry, ete. Criti- 
cal evaluations and theories are also in- 
cluded. (MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
W2nd St., NYC; 512 pages; $6.50.) 


It is disturbing to realize that The 
Soviet Impact on Society has gone prac- 
tically unheeded for a decade avd a half. 


Written 15 years ago by Dagobert D. 
Runes, but only now published, not one 
sentence has been added or removed, and 
yet the book is as timely now as it was 
then—but more shocking. For in the in- 
tervening years much of what was pre- 
dicted by Runes has come true, and by 
that token we can feel that more of it 
is yet to come true. When first written, 
no publisher dared to print it; now, 15 
years later, its publication comes in the 
nature of a public service. What had gone 
unheeded then cannot go unheeded today. 
It deserves to be read by everyone. ( Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., NYC; 
202 pages; $3.75.) 


For a concise, easy-to-read account of 
the complete history of famous flights and 
flyers, nothing better has come out this 
year so far than Edward L. Throm and 
James S. Crenshaw’s Popular Mechanics 
Album of Aviation. Many excellent pho- 
tographs accompany the text, giving a 
graphic account of many exciting, even 
impossible achievements. Published to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of pow- 
ered flight, the book pays justifiable 
homage to the men and machines who 
have given so much to the air age. (Popu- 
lar Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 1952 pages; $3.00.) 


Even if public speaking is farthest from 
your mind, Herbert V. Prochnov’s new 
book, The Speaker's Treasury of 
Stories for All Occasions is good to 
browse through. With 1200 stories, anec- 
dotes, light verses, epigrams and_ witti- 
cisms (not to say much wit), the book 
becomes an anthology of delightful read- 
ing. Of course, it has a more serious pur- 
pose than that, converting the ordinary 
dinner speaker into an entertaining one, 
and for that reason alone all speakers 
should own a copy of this book. All of 
the 500 subjects are indexed for easy 
reference, and all of them are wonderful 
to read. There aren’t many who will be 
able to resist this book, and there are 
fewer who will fail to profit by it. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., NYC; 344 
pages; $3.95.) 


AIR SHIPPER'S 
MANUAL 


New York 4, N. Y. 


[Now on scl: s(t SG 
| 


| 10 Bridge Street 


IS THE ONLY MAGAZINE THAT SEZZS AIR CARGO 
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Air Commerce 
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APITAL AIRLINES: For the first 

six months of this year, the firm’s 
interline receipts showed an increase of 
about 34% over those of the like period 
in 1952. This means that from January 
to June of this year, the carrier received 
$5,689,000 from other carriers as opposed 
to the $4.245,000 received in the first six 
months of last year. In addition to this, 
Capital’s return on each dollar rose from 
72 cents to 83. 


Flying Tiger Line: Airfreight rev- 
enues for the first six months of this year 
increased 14% for a total of $3,263,900 
over the same period in 1952. This total 
refers only to common carriage traffic, and 
does not refer to either charter or con- 
tact operations, both of which are exten- 
sively engaged in by the all-cargo line. 


Southwest Airways Company: 
Rather late in the year comes the air- 
line’s report of its gross operating rev- 
enues for the year 1952. These were up 
20%, with net earnings before taxes show- 
ing an increase of 45°07. After federal 
taxes, the net profit came to 18.4%. Thus, 
despite the rise also of operating costs by 
as much as 16.5%, the company was 
again able to show a profitable year of 
operations. Jts record of profitable opera- 
tion, therefore, has remained undamaged 
ever since Southwest's incorporation in 


1941. 


Trans World Airlines: A net income 
was reported of $2,633,196 after taxes, or 
79 cents per share in the first six months 
of this year. Second quarter earnings were 
up to $3,959,387 as compared with the 
$3,583,177 recorded for the same period 
in 1952. The increases for both periods, 
according to TWA president Ralph S. 
Damon, reflect the high plane mileage 
scheduled by the carrier and the record 
revenue ton miles and passenger miles it 
had flown. Increases were made, TWA as- 
serted, for ton miles of freight, mail and 
express, 


United Air Lines: For the month of 
June airfreight ton miles flown reflected 
an increase of 10% and air express ton 
miles rose only 1% as compared with last 
year’s June. Mail was down, however, 
despite these increases and another in 
the carrier’s passenger department. 


Two Cities Cite Gains 


NEW YORK—In this city alone, air ex- 
press shipments, both outgoing and_ in- 
coming, showed a 6% increase in June 
as contrasted with the volume recorded 
for June last year. Gross revenue for that 
month revealed a gain of 3.8%. At the 
other side of the country, Oakland’s Mu- 
nicipal Airport recorded a gain of 18.5% 
in air express shipments during just the 
first and second weeks of June. Gross 
revenue for this period showed an increase 
of 36.9%. Outbound shipments totaled 707 
at Oakland, while inbound shipments hit 
the 1000 mark. 


Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 


Plans Flights to S.A. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—-Before launch 
ing Canada’s first air service to South 
America, Canadian Pacific Airlines sent a 
group of its officials to Mexico, Peru and 
Brazil to survey the route to be covered. 
The group, 25 in all, covered about 18,000 
air miles and set up the ground facilities 
necessary to the service, which will prob- 
ably begin in September. The new service 
adds about 7500 miles to CPA’s expanding 
system. DC-6Bs will be used. 


Cars _— by Air 


LONDON — Britain’s first automobiles to 
be exported to Belgium were sent to their 
destination via airfreight. Transported in 
the hold of a Bristol Mk 32 Freighter, the 
ears made the flight in just half an hour. 
The carrier, Silver City Airways, reported 
that it had already flown thousands of 
cars of all types for export to France. 
SCA also reported having flown a total of 
}4 racehorses on charter flights between 
England and the Continent within a period 
of 18 days. Bristol Freighters were again 
used in these operations. 


Fly Commemorative Cargo 


SANTA MONICA—As part of the na- 
tional observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of powered flight, products from each of 
the 48 states of the Union were flown from 
California to Holland in a “hands across 
the sky” gesture. The idea, conceived by 
Dr. Albert Flesman, president of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, and Donald W. 
Douglas, head of the aircraft) company 
that bears his name, brought immediate 
response from State governors. A cargo 
weighing 20,000 pounds was assembled 
and flown to Europe in a KLM DC-6A 
Liftmaster. Placed on exhibition in Amster- 
dam to stimulate international air com- 
merce, the various products were after- 
wards distributed to several charitable 
organizations in the Netherlands. 


Climaxes Busiest Period 


BURBANK—With the delivery to Air 
France of the first of the carrier’s 10-plane 
fleet of turbocompound Super Constella- 
tions, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation cli- 
maxed one of the busiest periods in its 
history. This first plane completed a period 
of pilot training before flying to Paris by 
way of New York. An undisclosed number 
of Super Constellations were also delivered 
to KLM Koyal Dutch Airlines, and the 
U.S. Navy received its second, At present, 
Lockheed’s commercial backlog for this 
plane numbers 87, ordered by the airlines 
of 14 nations, and Trans World Airlines 
recently placed some purchase orders with 
the manufacturer that will give TWA a 
fleet of almost 100 Constellations for its 
domestic as well as international routes, 


Sav TRADER 
SERVICE 


Flights a Week to 


means multi-daily dispatch of 


AIR CARGO 


Space and speed assured! 
Quick Connections all over Europe — Asia — Africa. 
Reservations in advance to final destination. 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe, has the capacity, routes 
and connections to move your air freight with passenger speed. 


Call your air cargo agent or Circle 6-4000 


Say TRADER SERVICE— 
SCOAWDOINWAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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With Airfreight— 
, Ly verything Goes 


A mass spectrometer, 
flown by Slick Airways. 


An iron lung, sent 
by the March of Dimes. 


Office furniture, flown to 
Paris by Silver City 
Airways. 
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ITCHELL RUBBER COMPANY: 

For a smart, new way to attract cus- 
tomers or display the firm name, the new, 
personalized rubber doormat is ideal. Made 
of 7000 scraping finger edges and more 
than 50 full-length rubber blades, the 24” 
x 38” colorful doormat does an expert 
job of holding the dirt out while the cus- 
tomer comes in. Best of all, however, is the 
fact that the firm name and address or 
slogan can be listed on the mat for all to 
see. The mat itself comes in four colors: 
blue, green, black or red. The letters come 
in red, green and white and can be or- 
dered so that each line can have a dif- 
ferent shade. The total effect is eye-catch- 
ing, smart, and the doormat itself is dur- 
able and efficient. Orders or information 
should be directed to the company at 
2120 San Fernando Blvd., Los Angeles 65, 
California. 

Towmotor Corp.: Extra traction is now 
provided for users of the firm's Model 
LT-60 lift truck by the devise of a special 
differential designed to give full power to 


both drive wheels. Called the “NoSPIN 
Differential,” the unit can operate under 
any conditions, as proved in over 150,000 
highway trucks and similar vehicles that 
have used it. Since the LT-60 is used for 
outdoor work mostly where traction difh- 
culties impede work and performance, the 
results of the tests were as highly gratify- 
ing to the company as the differential will 
be to all its users. Another feature of the 
“NoSPIN” is that it compensates for dif- 
ferences in wheel speeds when turning in 
either direction. Towmotor is offering this 
piece of new equipment at additional cost 


on its LT-60s. 


Cargo Packers, Inc.: A new drum for 
dispensing VCI papers and preventing de- 
terioration in the quality of those papers 
is now being offered to shippers and 
packers everywhere. The Dispenser Drum, 
as it is called, offers completely safe stor- 
age of pre-cut VCI papers, enabling the 
papers to be used in mass_ production. 
The drums are self-contained storage units 
made of extra-strong laminated construc- 
tion, heavy-foil lining. They are so de- 
signed as to take up a minimum of floor 
space in either plant or shipping depart- 
ment. 


This same firm has also produced a new 
guard for wire reel dispensers that fit all 
such reels. They guard the reels from 
damage while in transit as well as from 


abrasive action. No tools are needed to 
install them, nor any special skill. A 
built-in rim makes it possible to slip the 
guards into place on the reel instantly and 
to lock them securely against shifting or 
slipping on the reel. 

Hyster Company: In capacities of 
3000 and 4000 pounds are two new trucks 
being offered to the public featuring safety, 


serviceability, operator comfort and ease 
of operation. Designated the YC-40 and 
the UC-30, which is basically the same 
truck as the other, but with 600 pounds 
less counterweight and a capacity of 3000 
pounds rather than 4000, the vehicles are 
extremely compact, durable, maneuverable 
and, as the firm claims, “functionally” 
designed for appearance as well as effi- 
ciency. The trucks can pass through or- 
dinary doors and under low ceilings, have 
ample underclearance to permit safe travel 
over rough surfaces and inclines, and can 
work quickly and efficiently — within 
cramped quarters, 


Ansul Chemical Company: For fire- 
fighting, the firm’s jeep dry chemical fire 
truck is finding its way into many of the 
nation’s airports, Seven of the jeep trucks 
are currently being used at Hickam Field, 
and others are in service at Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Moline 
and many other places. Chase Aircraft 
uses one to protect its new C-123B trans- 


Sennen 


port, and Grumman has two of them. The 
dry chemical used is specially treated so- 
dium bicarbonate expelled from a tank of 
300 pounds capacity. On contact with 
flame, each particle of the spray releases 
1100 times its own volume in firefighting 
gases that quickly smother the fire. The 
jeep itself is quick enough to protect 
planes on the ground and for hangar areas. 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies: Loss 
of oil pressure need no longer bother 
pilots, thanks to a new safety device that 
flashes on a red warning light as soon as 
oil pressure drops below the danger point. 
The flashed warning provides the pilot 
with enough time to find an emergency 
landing area before his power fails. This 
Safety Unit also has other features, such 
as a reminder to the pilot to turn off his 
master switch before leaving the plane, 
checking on the Solenoid and for check- 
ing important electric circuits. The Unit 
is CAA approved, and it can be installed 
in less than an hour, 


Air Group Gets Freighters 


SEATTLE—Tanker squadrons of the 
Strategic Air Command are currently re- 
ceiving new versions of Boeing’s famous 
Stratofreighter. Known as the KC-97G by 
the air group, the cargo transports will be 
used as flying boom aerial refueling tank- 
ers as well as multi-purpose cargo, per- 
sonnel and hospital air evacuation planes. 
The exact number on order, or their dol- 
lar value, were not disclosed. 


S&W Marks Ausiversery 


NEW YORK-—By completing its 2145th 
Pacific crossing from Tokyo to Travis Air 
Force Base, California, Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines recently rounded out three 
years as a prime contractor to the Military 
Air Transport Service on the Pacific Air- 
lift. Seaboard became the first commercial 
airline to aid the U. S. Air Force when, 
on July 3, 1950, it carried a planeload of 
fighter pilots being rushed to Korea. 


Ship with ASA—the only scheduled all cargo carrier 
serving the CARIBBEAN area 


Efficient 


Service 


AEROVIAS SUD AMERICANA, Inc. 


* Belize 
* Bogota 
*Havana 


* Guatemala City 


*San Salvador 
All points direct 


New York Office: 220 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. WOrth 4-2357 


Home Office: Pinellas International Airport, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tel. 41-0801 or 41-0301 


“A Us. Sch edu hd In lanatianst, All /. Cargo Ai Canster ‘ 
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SRUISIAIESS FLIGHT. 


SIU INN LSID A AT 


Traveling Salesman... @ That legendary figure, the traveling salesman, has taken to the air 
to conduct his business. He has done so, at any rate, in the figure of 
Bob Darlington of the Whitnon Manufacturing Company in New Britain, 
Connecticut, who services his accounts in cities stretching all the way 
from New York to Chicago. In his Cessna monoplane, he reduces 
traveling time to a bare minimum, can make more contacts, avoid 
costly delays and gain prestige for his company. Bob is considered 
one of the pioneers in the new era of ‘salesmen-pilots’. 


Zero Reader... @ Listed as a time saver for flying executives, Sperry Gyroscope’s 


Zero Reader Flight Director is being used in the corporate airplanes 
of such firms as Avco Manufacturing, Esso Shipping, General Mills, 
Hercules Powder, Phillips Petroleum, and many more. It is used, the 
firm says, not only for en route flying but also for easing the difficult 
job of making manual approaches on Instrument Landing Systems. 
Besides its extensive use in executive aircraft, the instrument has also 
been widely specified for military and passenger craft as well. 


Cargo Carrier... @ Serving almost as an auxiliary to a large airline is the Piper Cub 
belonging to the National Rivet Company in Wisconsin. This plane, 
almost daily, brings the company’s freight to the Milwaukee station of 


The Flying Tiger Line, all-cargo carrier, which then flies it out to 
California. 


Manna from Heaven... @ Fresh bread from Los Angeles is now flown to such desert resorts 
as Palm Springs, Apple Valley, Barstow, San Bernardino and Twenty- 
Nine Palms by a pair of DeHavilland Doves belonging to Desert Air- 
ways, Inc. Flown under contract, the fresh bread makes two circuits 
daily, leaving L.A. at 4:30 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. This operation was 
begun only one year ago by William and Harold Kellog, who also 
complete interline agreements to round out the operation. 


Saving Time and Money eiuie @ Last year, according to the Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, 11,000 corporation-owned aircraft were flown, chalking up almost 
as many plane miles as the country’s entire fleet of scheduled domestic 
airlines. Needless to say, this mass movement into the air by so many 
executives was done because they have found it good business to fly. 
The aircraft represent a total investment of about $175,000,000, plus 
an expenditure of about $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 for plane parts and 
equipment, and another $1,000,000 for fuel, oil and maintenance. All 
this represents a great deal of money, but the firms undoubtedly save 
more by flying than they would otherwise. 


Tip-Tanks ewe @ The trend toward the use of external fuel tanks has extended to 
executive transports at last. Tanks of 197 gallon capacity that increase 
the plane’s range and seating capacity were put onto the executive 
B-25 owned by Houston’s Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. The 
plane is used to transport company personnel and cargo to distant 
site jobs and installations in all parts of the world. With the jettison- 
able fuel tanks, made by Pastushin Aviation Corp., the B-25’s range 
was increased to 3450 miles. 


International Air Cargo Rates are a standard feature in AIR TRANSPORTATION. 


This is another typical service for air shippers who require up-to-the-minute data. 


The rates appearing in every other issue are always current at presstime. 
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LLEGHENY AIRLINES: The vice 

president of traffic and sales has a 
new assistant in the person of William J. 
Mitchell. Mitchell joined the firm’s En- 
gineering and Research Division back in 
1943, and in 1948 transferred to the firm's 
sales department. Formerly, he had been 
associated with Fairchild Aircraft, AGA 
Autogyro and Waco Aircraft. 


British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines: The Australian government ap- 
pointed Sir Hudson Fysh, K.B.E., to fill 
a vacancy in the company’s board of di- 
rectors. Besides this new post, Sir Hudson 
is also chairman and managing director of 
Qantas Empire Airways and a director of 
Tasman Empire Airways. BCPA is owned 
50% by Australia, 30% by New Zealand 
and 20% by Great Britain. Two directors 
from each of the owner countries comprise 
its board. 


Capital Airlines: At Rochester, New 
York, Frederick G. Hull has been named 
district operations manager, having for- 
merly been operations manager for the 
company at Harrisburg. In his new post, 
Hull supervises the airline’s ground opera- 
tions activities in the Rochester area. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.: 
Both Frank Pace, Jr., former Secretary 
of the Army, and Lawrence B. Richardson 
were elected vice chairmen of the con- 
cern’s board of directors. Both men are 
also executive vice president and senior 
vice president, respectively, of General 
Dynamics Corporation. Convair has also 
made August C. Esenwein a vice president, 
but keeping him in charge, as he was 
previously, of the Fort Worth division. A 
new addition is Charles F. Horne, former 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, now man- 
ager of the firm’s Pomona division. 


Continental Air Lines: Jerry Wil- 
liams was named district sales manager at 
San Antonio, while Earl Reasoner now 
occupies the same position at Oklahoma 
City. Gerald Larkey was promoted to the 
job of city sales manager in Lubbock, 
Texas. Williams has been with the carrier 
since 1945, Reasoner since 1949, and 
Larkey only since 1951. 


Douglas Aircraft Company: Three 
new directors of the board have been 
listed: Donald Douglas, Jr., vice president- 
military sales; Nat Paschall, vice _presi- 
dent-commercial sales; and Stanley Welsh, 
member of the New York stock exchange. 
Paschall, incidentally, had formerly been 
a pilot with United Air Lines. 


Flying Tiger Line: With about 20 
years of experience in the transportation 
field behind him, Albert M. Farr has 
established headquarters for the firm at 
Logan International Airport, Boston, where 
he holds the position of eastern regional 
sales manager. In this job, Farr supervises 


airfreight sales in the territory east of 
the Mississippi. Also with FTL, Harold M. 
Bauer was appointed coordinator on con- 
tract operations for the company. 


Northwest Orient Airlines: The 
newly created position of manager of prop- 
erties has been given to R. W. Chambers. 
In this post, he is responsible for ne- 
gotiating and expediting contracts and 
leases for properties used by NWA in the 
U. S., Canada, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Scandinavian Airlines System: 
Anker Palvig has taken over the position 
formerly held by John Church of United 
States Cargo Manager. Church left SAS 
to go into business for himself. 


Greater Reading °* Greater Value 


BOXCARS 
IN THE SKY 


import Publications © 10 Bridge Street, N.Y.C. 


Announce Rate Reductions 


NEW YORK—From Alvin E. Levenson, 
.LM’s cargo manager, North American 
Division, came word of airfreight rates 
ranging between 55% and 60% on its 
transatlantic services. These reductions 
apply to certain goods —clothing, pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, cameras, — leather- 
wear, microscopes, ete.—when shipped in 
consignment, said Levenson, of over 100 
pounds. This reduction was made to stimu- 
late cargo trafic between Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy and the United 
States. Each time airfreight rates are de- 
creased, he pointed out, broader markets 
are reached and more concerns begin to 
use airfreight. Beginning in August, the 
Royal Dutch Airline will use a DC-6A 
Liftmaster on its all-cargo transatlantic 
services, 


TAL Gets Extension 


OAKLAND—Floyd Duffey, manager of 
the Trust Territory operation for Trans- 
ocean Air Lines announced that the car- 
rier has received a one-year extension of 
its contract to provide scheduled airlift 
and emergency flight service throughout 
that area. The area covers a total of 
3,000,000 square miles in the Pacific and 
includes such islands or island groups as 
Guam, the Marianas, the Marshalls and 
Truk. TAL disclosed also that plans have 
begun whereby its present fleet of PBY 
Catalina transports will be replaced with 
postwar built Grumman Albatross am- 
phibians. 


ONVENIENT 
(TERMINALS 


NEW yYoRK 
683 Fifth a 
5 Pearl >t. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


AIR FLEET 


Efficient “FAST-AIR” Cargo Service 


to 151 destinations in Europe, 
Africa, Near East, Far East... by 
the World’s Largest Airline... 


145,000 miles of air routes serve 


you. Low general cargo rates 


. ++ lower specific commodity rates. 


+ 
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KLM Flies New DC-6A 


NEW YORK—Having, in 1952, run 
about equal with Pan American World 
Airways as the leading scheduled inter- 
national carrier on the North Atlantic, 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines promises to 
spring ahead in the flying of air cargo 
with the use of its all-cargo DC-6A Lift- 
master. Having begun operations the first 
of August, KLM’s DC-6A is at present 
the only plane of this designation cur- 
rently engaged in airfreighting over the 
Atlantic. Pan American, which had been 
flying one on Joan from Slick Airways, 
has allowed the contract to terminate and 
is now awaiting the arrival of three Lift- 
masters to be used as all-cargo transports. 
Whether they will all be used over the 
Atlantic has not yet been decided. In 
the meantime, Pan Am is operating a 
DC-4 for its transatlantic all-cargo services. 


In November: 


The Big 
FOREIGN TRADE ISSUE 


including 


Air Shippers’ Manual 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


FTL Flies Heavy Ingots 


MILWAUKEE—Taking up but a frac- 
tion of a plane’s cargo space, two steel 
ingots measuring only eight feet long by 
15 inches wide, but weighing more than 
12,000 pounds, were recently flown from 
Los Angeles to Milwaukee by The Flying 
Tiger Line. A product of the Midway 
Forge and Steel Company, the two ingots 
made up one of the heaviest loads ever 
carried by FTL comprising a full payload 
although taking up little space. Except for 
the two ingots, the plane carried no other 
cargo. 

To accommodate its growing air cargo 
business, the airline has established an- 
other branch office on its domestic air- 
freight system. This, the tenth on the 
Pacific Coast, is located in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Bernard Tenney is in charge of the 
new Office. 


1%e%. 


All other interests . 


To or from: 
a. Gad 


shipments only 


. (A) Africa except Egypt 
(ps) Egypt 


(ps) Transjordan 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia 


(p) Ceylon 
(c) Burma 


(po) Greece, Cyprus, Turkey 


. (A) Palestine, Syria, Lebanon 


Australasia, Guam, Samoa iy alent Me er 
. (A) Malaya, Thailand, Hongkong and Kowloon, Formosa... 
(s) Philippines, Japan, Okinawa....... 


Current Net Advisory Rates for War, Strikes, Riots, Etc. Generally in Use in 
American Marine Insurance Markets for Mail & Air Shipments 
(Excluding all Shipments to, from or via China, Korea, Indo China or Indonesia) 

(Replacing schedule dated October 29, 1951) 


Subject to withdrawal without notice 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Air Mail and Air Express: 
All securities, including non-negotiables, documents and similar interests—20% of cargo rates with a minimum of 


Currency, including jewelry, precious stones, precious metals, etc., also miscellaneous cargo—-100% of cargo rates. 


B—Registered Air Mail and/or Air Express and/or other shipments b 
shipments between points in Continental United States and/or Canada): 


Sendings between points in Western Hemisphere: er 
Gold, all securities, including non-negotiables, documents and similar interests ... 


United States, Canada, West Indies, Central America, Mexico and South America: 


British Isles, Eire, Greenland, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Italy 

(ps) Finland, Germany (exc. Berlin), Austria, Trieste ; 

(c) Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, A 


. (aA) Iran, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan 


C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, Ordinary Mail (excluding Air Mail) 
Except—United States to from Mexico 24%4¢%, provided assured agrees to pay reduced rate on all shipments, other- 
wise individual shipments at full cargo schedule rate. 
D—Express—(Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. 


Note—Changes and additions are in bold face. 
Rates for shipments involving both air and steamer movements—on application. 


air: Western Hemisphere (excluding 


Gold 
All Securities 
Including 
Non-Negotiables, 
Documents and 
Similar Interests 


All Other 
Interests 


2%¢% 
10¢% 


20¢ % 
5¢% 
244% 
10¢% 
12%¢% 
15¢% 
5¢% 
Tht% 
5¢% 
10¢% 
244% 
Tt % 
5¢% 


Cargo Schedule Rate 
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New ‘Copter Firm Forms 


RALEIGH, N. C.—A _ new helicopter 
company has been formed here known as 
the Bensen Aircraft Corporation. Its ac- 
tivities, according to Igor B. Benson, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, will pri- 
marily include development, research, 
consulting and sub-contracting services to 
the helicopter industry. Current capitali- 
zation of the firm is $1,000,000. 


BOAC Opens New Office 


SAN FRANCISCO—A new sales and 
reservation office was opened here recently 
by British Overseas Airways Corporation 
that serves northern California, Utah, 
Nevada (exclusive of Clark County), Idaho 
and Montana. Frederick Pinchen, who 
came from New York to head this office, 
stated that this new opening was “in keep- 
ing with the policy of BOAC to provide 
closer liaison with appointed agents and 
adequate representation in this fast ex- 
panding area.” 


TAL Gets Added Support 


OAKLAND—Support is being given to 
Transocean Air Lines by the Oakland 
Board of Port Commissioners in its appli- 
cation before the CAB to provide sched- 
uled service between this city, Honolulu 
and the Far East. At present, TAL pro- 
poses five round trip flights between the 
two named cities and one flight continuing 
on to Tokyo and another to Hong Kong. 
Douglas DC-6Bs will be used in the pro- 
posed service should certification be 
granted. 


ever see 
a flying elephant ? 


We confess we haven’t either . .. but our transatlantic service has flown 


and can fly almost everything else from toothpicks to tool-lathes . . . 


economically. When it’s got to be there fast and right consult: 


THE AINLINE OF SWITZERLAND 


SwiSSAlR 


TO EVERYWHERE 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA © NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. Ploze 7-4433 


FOR YOUR SHIPMENTS TO... 
ee MBIA 
eee:  “Scuna 
wo e VENEZUELA 


Fast, safe, low-cost freight forwarding via Universal's co- 
ordinated rail-air service. 150 offices to serve you—a call 
will start your shipment on its way the same day. Constant 
supervision en route by a smooth-working organization 
built by 35 years of experience in freight forwarding. 


In New York call—ORegon 5-5600 
for rates and schedules, or any Universal office from coast to coast 


CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. - AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street - New York 14, N. Y. 


“Foremost in freight forwarding service” 
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The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


A handsome, illustrated booklet con- 

taining all the information on the 
new hydraulic lift trucks developed for 
easy handling of heavy loads. 16 full pages 
of facts and pictures. 


2 Information about a redesigned space 

heater now used by many airlines and 
in many airports is yours for the asking. 
The heater is portable and streamlined, 
and the bulletin leaves nothing un- 
answered. 


3 Speed ... in Photo and Fact, another 
of the interesting booklets depicting 
the particular values of air express. 


24-page catalog in color illustrating 
the new line of Barrett hand lift 
trucks. Well illustrated. 


~ Pictorial progress during 50 years in 
9) the life of the American Box Com- 
pany, manufacturers of wooden and wire 
bound boxes and crates. 


6 Sample back number of the American 

Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart- 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 
laws, rules, regulations, etc. 


7 Illustrated and fully described in « 
six-page folder are facts for the ship- 
per and packer interested in strapping. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


fiitiit 2: 


Gentlemen: 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


! 2 3 4 5 6 
13 14 #158 16 I7 18 
25 26 27 28 29 
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 iegrongnumannens THIS COUPON einer 
| SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 53-9 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send the free literature indicated below to the following: 


Please limit your selections to four. 


19 20 21 22 23 24 
30 31 32 @ 3% 35 S 


Place a circle around your selection. 


-Air Commerce 


seals, tensioners, sealers and accessories. 
The products are for banding all types of 
packages, bales, boxes, pallets. 


Bulletin 5191, illustrates and briefly 

describes the principal units in aD 
expanded line of industrial trucks and 
tractors. The complete line is graphically 
presented in this attractive, four-page 
folder. 


8) Here’s a handy gadget being distrib- 

uted by a prominent freight forward- 
ing firm. It’s a combination key ring and 
auto license holder which fits neatly into 


your pocket. 

10 Both entertaining and educational. 
a 20-minute color and sound film 

is available to clubs, schools, business 

groups and television stations. It shows 

how business airplanes help industrial 

leaders save time. Highly informative. 


11 A new eight-page specification 

booklet listing the advantages of 
the new fork lift trucks. Dimension draw- 
ings show their maneuverability; detailed 
specifications allow comparisons with other 
trucks. Complete in every detail. 


1? How To Help Your Post Office 
= Help You, a new booklet, copiously 
illustrated and designed to help accelerate 
postal service whenever necessary. It will 
prove timely and valuable to parcel post 


7 8 9 10 OW 12 


shippers as well as to users of regular 
letter mail. 


13 For those whose trucks are a vital 

part of their business, a new, 
large, 16-page booklet is ready to help 
keep them rolling. Fifty-one illustrations 
with explanatory text will show you how 
to prevent truck failures and save on over- 


haul expenses. 

14 Literature describing a new-type 
gummed tape dispenser which is 

operated like a telephone dial, measuring 

and cutting the tape accurately while 


moistening it. 
15 A catalogue and descriptive book- 
let dealing with the classification, 
design and operating requirements of in- 
strument bearing is now available. /ntended 
for instrument engineers only, Booklet AIB 
gives descriptive details and dimensional 
data for a full line of instrument ball 
bearings. Highly technical and illustrated. 


1 Units of Weight and Measure, 

Definitions, and Tables of Equiva- 
lents—a valuable 68-page book for all ship- 
pers. Handsomely put up with leatherette 
cover, 


1 An attractive and valuable wall 

chart in color, showing the proper 
procedures in storing gummed tape, the 
use of automatic dispensers, and the appli- 
cation of gummed tape. Should be on the 
walls of all shipping departments. Illus- 


trations tell the story in a glance. 

18 Complete information concerning 
five new fork lift trucks is now 

available for all shippers interested in im- 

proving their line of trucks with an eye 


toward speed, efficiency and maneuver- 
ability. 


1 Condensea catalogue #11 offers a 
complete line of scales for every 
industrial need. It’s a handy, illustrated 
reference for scales that record weights 
from 1/64th of an ounce to 300 tons. 
2 The best way to get out office mail 
() faster, at lower cost and with more 
prestige is fully discussed and illustrated 
in a booklet aptly titled, How To Get Your 


Mail Out. Also included is a card for ob- 
taining information on allied subjects. 


2 Quite often shippers turn tourists, 
and if they’ve a mind to go to 
South America, Braniff has put out a 
sumptuous, multicolored folder that should 
prove helpful. Beautifully executed to whet 
anyone’s appetite for South America. 


2? A job study showing how an 
Albany manufacturer of cleaning 
products increased plant capacity 400% 
with a carefully planned integrated han- 


dling system. 


2 Off the Cuff, an_ informational 

magazine produced by a leading 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. Well illustrated. 


For Fast Results 
there's nothing like 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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2 4 Descriptive brochure on the brand 

new book, Boxcars in the Sky, 
which tells the thrilling story of commer- 
cial and military air cargo, from A to Z. 
This volume is the first of its kind pub- 


lished anywhere 
25 For foreign freight forwarders and 
oO custom house brokers who find 
themselves vexed and bewildered because 
the courts of many countries interpret inter- 
national trade regulations differently from 
those of the U. S., there’s a new 32-page 
booklet out on foreign trade definitions 
that includes numerical conversion tables. 
26 Gourmet Guide to Good Living in 
South America—a 55-page book- 
let which presents the business air trav- 
eler with all the necessary know-how re- 
lating to foods, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 


etc. 

2 What to Expect from Wirebounds 
-an attractive booklet which pre- 

sents the construction principles of wire- 

bound boxes and crates. Includes 24 case 


2& The Picture Book for Parcel Post 

Shippers — an illustrated booklet 
explaining econemies in metered parcels. 

29 Consular Documentary Require- 

ments and Charges, as prepared by 

one of the leading airfreight forwarding 

firms. Valuable for international shippers. 

3 Latest issue of Industrial Review 

which highlights the advantages 

gained through the use of a certain special- 


ized packing tape. 

31 Latest issue of a valuable magazine 
which includes many useful tips on 

the use of steel strapping in packaging 


shipments. Well illustrated. 
32 A chart showing step-py-step in- 

structions for sealing Ve and W 
cartons with tape to meet Government 
specifications. Ten steps are depicted. In- 
cludes sealing a carton’s innerliner and 
outer seams, and covering and protecting 
carton labels. A handy reference. 


34 


Here’s the very latest issue of the 
New York State Airport Map and 


Directory. This is a revision of the last 
map offered in these columns. 
Just about everything the air- 


35 freight shipper has to know about 
tariffs. This new, revised list is designed 
to simplify the finding of facts necessary 
for shipping. Approved by the CAB. 


Sign New 3-Year Contract 


ADDIS ABABA-—With the signing of 
a new three-year contract, Trans World 
Airlines continues its operations of Ethi- 
opian Air Lines, a task consistently per- 
formed by TWA since 1946, Having a fleet 
of two Convair 240s, three DC-3s and five 
C-47s, Ethiopian Air Lines operates in- 
ternally within Ethiopia and Eritrea and 
internationally to Cairo, Nairobi, Khar- 
toum, Jeddah and Port Sudan. Air trans- 
portation is especially important in 
Ethiopia due to the mountainous terrain 
and the lack of sufficient surface transpor- 
tation. EAL is wholly owned by the Im- 


perial Ethiopian government. 


destination. 


First Add’! 
COUNTRY 4Oz. | 40z. | Max 
Or Or Wot. 
Fraction | Fraction} Lbs. 
ARGENTINA $1.51 |$0.76 | 44 
AUSTRALIA iF she 2 
AUSTRIA 1.05 -49} 22 
BELGIUM -98| .43 | 44 
BERMUDA 76) .13) 2 
BOLIVIA 1.08} .40| 44 
BRAZIL 1.48 | .64) 44 
CHILE 1.31 -56| 22 
COLOMBIA 1.21 -40; 44 
CUBA 8 oz. min. 1.109 .16] @ 
CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA -88 -48| 44 
DENMARK -97 -47| 44 
ECUADOR 1.24 .33 | 44 
EGYPT 1.35 64] 22 
ESTONIA 

(U.S.S.R.) 1.66 | .63| 22 


* 8 oza. to 12 ozs. 


Articles Other 
than Letters 
& Post Cards 
COUNTRY pn 
Por . 
% Ox | 20z. | 20 
ADEN $0.25 oe 
ARGENTINA -10 |$0.58 |$0.38 
AUSTRIA 15 -45 .24 
BELGIUM 15 -42 21 
BERMUDA -10] .27) .06 
BRAZIL -10 -55 .35 
EGYPT 16) .62] .3? 
FRANCE 15] .42] .21 
GT. BRITAIN & 
NO. IRELAND oS} 4 .20 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL POST 


Typical International Rates 


These typical rates will give you an idea of how much it costs to send letters and packages overseas via Inter- 
national Air Postal Service. Packages can weigh as little as four ounces, and up to 44 pounds, depending on the 


INTERNATIONAL AIR MAIL RATES 


Articles Other 


First Aaa" First | Add’! 
COUNTRY 4 Oz. | 4Oza, | Max. COUNTRY 4Ozs, | 40zs. | Max. 
Or Or Wot. Or Or Wot 
Fraction | Fraction; Lbs Fraction | Fraction} Lbs. 
FINLAND $0.88 |$0.51 | 44 NORWAY $1.02 |$0.47 | 44 
FRANCE 1.22 .44| 44 || PAKISTAN 1.63 22 
GERMANY -95 -45 | 22 PHILIPPINES, 
GT. BRITAIN & Rep. of 1.81) 1.26) 44 
NO. IRELAND | 1.00} .41]| 22 || POLAND 1.06} .52] 44 
GREECE 1.07} .57| 22 || PORTUGAL 71 44] 22 
GUATEMALA 1.01 -25| 44 || SAUDI ARABIA 1.56] .77) 22 
INDIA 1.70} .96} 22 || SPAIN 1.21 45) 11 
IRELAND (EIRE) -97 -37] 11 SWEDEN -85 49) 44 
ISRAEL, SWITZERLAND 92] .46] 44 
STATE OF 1.42 -67 | 22 SYRIA 1.22 64) 44 
ITALY 1.08 -50| 44 TURKEY 1.15 -57 | 44 
JAPAN im 91} 22 || UNION OF 
LUXEMBURG 98} .43] 44 SO. AFRICA 1.31 94) 11 
MEXICO -64 18) 44 URUGUAY 1.26 -76| 44 
NETHERLANDS -89 | .44) 44 VENEZUELA 1.27] .36) 44 
NICARAGUA -80| .29| 44 || YUGOSLAVIA -87) .62| 44 


Articles Other 


than Letters 
& Post Cards 
COUNTRY 
First 
% Oz. | 2O0zm | 2 Ozs, 
INDIA....... .25 |$0.64 |$0.44 
IRELAND (EIRE) -15] .39] .18 
ISRAEL, 

STATE OF 261 .82] .3t 
JAPAN -25) .65| .45 
MEXICO { -06 ae .09 

per oz. 
MOROCCO 
(FRENCH) . | eee ae 


than Letters 
& Post Cards 
COUNTRY ids Wa 
Por iret 
Y% Oz. | 20z. | 2 Oz. 
NETHERLANDS 
NEW GUINEA /$0.25 j 
NORWAY -15 |$0.43 |$0.23 
POLAND -156| .46] .25 
SAUD! ARABIA .25 ; 
SPAIN 18 -43 me 
TURKEY -15) .49] .68 
URUGUAY 10; .88) .38 
YUGOSLAVIA -15| .43] .22 


For further information on rates and services, contact your local post office 
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TRAPPED! 


A year goes by quickly —so quickly that the average man is 
not discouraged to find himself at the end just about where he 
was at the beginning. 


But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he awakes to the startling 
realization that he has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only yesterday seemed 
possible of accomplishment now appear remote and unobtain- 
able. The future that held great promise no longer exists. 


Look back over your own business career. Have you made 
as much progress as you are capable of making? Are you adding 
to your knowledge of business fundamentals each day? Or are 
you, too, lying back contentedly waiting for the success that 
will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the “trap” can turn to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute with great hope. Over a 
period of thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled the 
ambitions of thousands of men, and has enabled them to turn 
their dreams of success into actual achievements. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


It is one of the fascinating delights of business to see what a 
single year can do in the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance. The Institute works no miracles, but it 
does provide a program so complete and scientific that each 
day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 


That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly titled 
Pace 26—Am TRANsPoRTATION—Air Commerce 


To the #5,000 Man who wants 
to make #10,000 or more a year 


“Forging Ahead in Business”. It was written for mature men 
only; men who seck—not a magic formula- -but a sound, real- 
istic approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” for the 
simple reason that it is worth only what you make it worth. 
Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. Others have 
found a fortune in its pages. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening to the study 
of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands of exec- 
utives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” today. Fill out 
and return the coupon below; your complimentary copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. AT, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


§ ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. AT, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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FREIGHT-LOGISTICS 


(Continued from page 5) 


During 1951, the company’s westbound 
traffic had increased 121% to 1,755,000 
ton miles, but more important the 
Variation between import and export 
trafic was only 3%, for near-perfect 
balance. 

From the start, commercial airfreight 
traffic fell into two categories: 

1. Bulk movement of soft goods: 
woolens, handkerchiefs, wearing appa- 
rel, hat felts, straw braid, cottons and 
synthetic fabrics; and hard goods: 
industrial and synthetic stones, preci- 
sion instruments, watches and watch 
parts, glass products, cameras and 
household wares. 

2. The movement of bulky or heavy 
products: aircraft engines, small air- 
planes and_ helicopters, automobiles 
and dismantled trucks; ship’s parts 
ranging in weight from 1000 pounds 
to seven tons, machine tools, electrical 
equipment, race cattle and 
tropical animals. 

In this regard, it should be noted 
that 52% of Seaboard’s commercial 
tonnage between 1947 and 1949 con- 
sisted of individual shipments of more 
than 2000 pounds, while less than 5% 
consisted of individual shipments of 
less than 100 pounds. 


Y penaeaquannent ALL-FREIGHT opera- 
tions were less than a year and a 
half old when the Russians blockaded 
surface traffic between Berlin and the 
Allied Zones of Western Germany. The 
Berlin Airlift is history now. The mag- 
nificent lift achievement of the then 
newly-organized Military Air Trans- 
port Service in supplying a major city 
with food and fuel solely by air has 
taken its place alongside the Hump in 
the Halls of Airlift Fame. 

The Berlin Airlift operation prompted 
immediate additional military require- 
ments for transatlantic logistical sup- 


horces, 


port. Days after the blockade started, 
transatlantic passenger and freight 
carriers were called upon for airlift 
support. Between July 1, 1948, and 
December 31, 1948, certificated and 
non-certificated carriers lifted 3,700,000 
pounds of critically needed supplies 
and 18,122 passengers between the 
United States and Germany. 

It may be noted that the 1850 tons 
of supplies moved during this six 
month period was 335° > more than 
the 425 tons moved across the North 
Atlantic during the first six months of 
U. S. participation in World War IL. 
One all-freight carrier in this opera- 
tion lifted 715 tons, equal to 39% of 
the total and 146° more than was 
lifted across the ocean during the first 
six months of 1942. 

The Berlin Airlift and its commer- 
cial transatlantic support operation 
prompted two observations of major 
significance: 

1. It pointed up the lack of develop- 
ment during the early postwar years 
of a true commercial long-range freight 
airplane with increased speed and pay- 
load capacity. While the air trans- 
port industry had introduced the Con- 
stellation, DC-6 and Stratocruiser dur- 
ing the early post-war period, these 
were all of passenger-mail-cargo , con- 
figuration, and none was widely used 
either on the Airlift or in support. The 


DC-4, the backbone of long-range 
World War II transport operations, 
again was the workhorse for both 


“Operation Vittles” and its transatlam 
tic support operation. 

2. It proved the vital necessity to 
the National Defense of a commercial 
reserve fleet of long-range aircraft of 
all-freight configuration immediately 
available in time of emergency for the 
requirements of the military estab- 
lishment. 

In June, 1950, the North Korean 
armies crossed the 38th parallel and 
the U. S. military forces were faced 


with another emergency requirement 
for airlift—this time across the Pacific. 
MATS had to face the problem of 
meeting this new heavy demand in 
lift requirement without disrupting its 
logistical support of U. S. military 
forces in other areas throughout the 
world. 

Commercial carriers were called 
upon to provide airlift to augment the 
capacity of MATS Pacific Division. 
Two days after the Air Force informed 
the commercial carriers of its require- 
ment, a commercial all-freight DC-4 
which had been in Western Europe at 
the time of the call, departed Travis 
Air Force Base in California on the 


DELTA-C2aS FLIES 
AIR FREIGHT to the 


(nnibbenn. 


OVER NIGHT 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Carrying 
8000 Ib. up to 
30 ft. length 


Offices in Principal Cities, or call 
Cargo Sales Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 


A clearing house for customs brokers 
and fereign freight torwarders 


j 


IS YOUR BROKER 
A MEMBER? 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2376 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 


Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 


A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 
foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 


Agents for all principal airlines 


MAIN OFFICES 


120-08 13Ist St., S. Ozone Park, N. Y. 


JAmaica 9-4494 


P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
NEwtown 9-4649—4673 
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first leg of its initial Pacifie Airlift 
flight. 

American transatlantic carriers who 
rushed equipment, flight crews and 
supporting personnel to the Pacific 
area included Pan American World 
Airways and Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, both of whom became prime 
contractors on the Lift, and Trans 
World Airlines, which operated as a 
sub-contractor to Northwest Airlines. 
All three carriers currently are still 
operating on the Pacific Airlift. In 
addition, Sabena Belgian Airlines sent 
equipment and crews to aid in the Lift. 

During the first two years of this 
Airlift, combined air transport opera- 
tions by MATS, U. S. commercial cer- 
tificated and non-certificated carriers, 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines and Sabena, saw a 
total of 59,586.6 tons lifted on 11,649 
flights from California to the Far East. 
Of this total, 29,956.6 tons consisted 
of cargo, 10,614.6 consisted of mail and 
18,972 tons consisted of military pas- 
sengers. 

During the two-year period, U. S. 
commercial carriers made 7304 flights 
to the Far East, lifting 16,643.6 tons 
of cargo, 7425.3 tons of mail and 12.- 
563 tons of passengers. 

The Pacific Airlift reaffirmed the 
experience gained during the Berlin 
Airlift and its transatlantic support 
operation, and pointed up several ad- 
ditional significant factors. 

1—It re-emphasized the vital neces- 
sity to the National Defense of a com- 
mercial reserve fleet of long-range air- 
craft of all-freight configurations imme- 
diately available in time of emergency. 


2—Coming iwo years after the Ber- 
lin Airlift, and continuing today more 
that seven years after the close of 
World War Il, it reiterated the posi- 
tion of the DC-4 as the commercial 
long-range workhorse, and re-empha- 
sized the lack of a large commercial 
fleet of a new-type long-range all- 
freight aircraft. 

3—Cargo tonnage (excluding mail) 
lifted on the Pacific was 32.6% higher 
than passenger tonnage, indicating a 
relatively higher ratio of requirement 
for all-freight aircraft than for com- 
bination aircraft in the commercial 
logistical support of military opera- 
tions. 

4—It reaffirmed to commercial air- 
lines the military necessity for flexi- 


bility of aircraft configuration to pro- 
vide quick change of interior to ac- 
commodate freight, passengers or 
wounded in litters in balance with day- 
to-day military requirements. 

One of the most significant out- 
growths of the Berlin and Pacific Air- 
lift emergency operations has been the 
organization of the Civil Air Reserve 
Fleet providing for the immediate 
availability of a portion of the U. S. 
commercial air fleet logistical support 
of the military in the event of further 
national emergency. In_ connection 
with this, two significant factors should 
be noted: 

1—In the allocation of aircraft to 
be drawn from the certificated air car- 
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SWISSAIR 


(Continued from page 10) 


Such rapid transshipments are often 
secured in advance by our clients in the 
United States through our excellent 
teletype connections with all Swissair 
transit points. 

It is in the Swiss tradition to produce 
high-quality precision work, and we in 
turn want to render a high-quality pre- 
cision service. Thus our clients learn 
that when they ship via Swissair they 
have found the reliable service they are 
looking for. 


rier fleet, the Military Air Transport 
Service has given first priority of pref- 
erence to the DC-6A, second priority 
to the long range heavy cargo type 
DC-4, and third priority to the long 
range light cargo type DC-4. Combina- 
tion aircraft follow. 

2-—The DC-4 workhorse accounts for 
approximately 40% of the allocated 
aircraft. The DC-6A all-freight air- 
craft accounts for 5%. 

These figures should not be con- 
strued as implying that there hasn't 
been progress in’ the development of 
the airfreight industry. Commercial 
all-freight traffic across the North 
Atlantic enjoyed a healthy growth be- 
tewen 1948 and 1951. According to 
figures published by the International 
Air Transport Association, during 1948 
IATA members made 581 scheduled 
cargo flights. This rose to 602 flights 
in 1949, but dropped to 318 in 1950 
and 352 in 1951. During the last year 
the majority of these all-freight move- 
ments were performed by foreign air 
carriers. 


PROGRESS 
While the number of flights dimin- 


ished, cargo tons carried on cargo 
flights increased from 878 in 1948, to 
935 in 1949, 1041 in 1950 and 1214 
in 1951. Thus, while the average rev- 
enue load in tons for IATA members 
was 2.90 in 1948, in 1951 the average 
revenue load in tons on cargo flights 
was 4.04 tons. 

From the very inception of trans- 
atlantic airfreight, there has been a 
continuing traffic development pro- 
gram involving economic analysis of 
various commodities, trades and indus- 
tries, pointing to the development of 
new sources of freight tonnage mov- 
ing in both directions. 

From a standpoint of new equip- 
ment, Pan American World Airways 
is currently operating one transatlantic 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HELICOPTER UNIT 


(Continued from page 9) 


and in poor visibility. On the engineer- 
ing side, progress was made towards 
the ideal of “sealed maintenance” for 
the various components of the machine, 
particularly the all-important and 
rather complicated rotor head. 

One of the Sikorsky’s, fitted with dual 
control, had its rear compartment 
blacked out and in this machine the 
best selection and the best grouping of 
instruments for the “blind flying” panel 
were gradually worked out, while the 
pilots put in many hours perfecting 
their skill in handling a very special- 
ized type of aircraft at night and in 
“cloud” conditions. During the sum- 
mer of 1949, the G.P.O. again agreed 


First of Its Kind 


Having by this time amassed more than 
2000 flying hours and a wealth of oper- 
ational experience, the Unit turned its 
attention to the special problems of a 
regular scheduled passenger service 
and on Ist June, 1950, such a service 
was started between Liverpool and 
Cardiff with an optional call at Wrex- 
ham. 

The “Welsh” service continued at 
reduced frequency throughout the win- 
ter until 3lst March, 1951, when the 
Unit was transferred to another route 
between Birmingham and London’s two 
main airports—a different type of route 
bringing new experience. At the Mid- 
land end another “world’s first” was 
created in the setting up of a “rotorsta- 
tion”—a special helicopter station with- 
in easy reach of the city center but far 


NEW FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 7) 


Association) business owned aircraft in 
1952 flew a greater number of hours 
than the scheduled airlines of the 
United States did. In approximate fig- 
ures, this came to 3,250,000 flying hours 
for business aircraft and 2,625,000 for 
the scheduled airlines. Again according 
to the NBAA, the aggregate number of 
business aircraft currently in operation 
comes to 10,000, of which 1800 are 
multi-engined. 

Obviously, the large number of cor- 
poration airplanes in the country attests 
to the fact that none of the country’s 
present forms of transportation—neither 
rail, car nor even the airplane—fill the 
need for more flexible transportation. 


to co-operate in a test period with enough out (31% miles) to operate a Corporations, out of necessity, were ¥ 
dummy mails, and again the BEA single-engined helicopter in safety. forced to buy their own aircraft-—were : 
Helicopter Unit was able to satisfy This service continued until 1952 and kicked upstairs, so to speak—and have F 
them that the next phase—night mail then the Unit was moved down to Gat- found that taking to the air can be and, Ms 
—could be flown to a satisfactorily wick Airport. From this new base it in fact, is a profitable and necessary ‘ 
close schedule. carried on its experimental flying and operation. For example, Sears, Roe- | 
From October, 1949, to March, 1950, retained its London-Birmingham oper- buck still prefers to use its own aircraft % 
the Unit kept up a night mail service ations, using its machines as freighters. despite the fact that Chicago is one of ‘ 
between Peterborough and Norwich This freighter service started on 7th the busiest aviation centers in the 
with no intermediate stops. By this ser- April, 1952, and continues today, oper- United States. The company flies an 
vice, mail collected each evening from ating daily except Saturdays and Sun- average of 2400 hours per year at 3 
the mail line railway services at Peter- days. The passenger service on the annual operating costs of about $240,- . 
borough were delivered at Norwich be- London-Birmingham route is to be re- 000, never exceeding a 50% load factor E 
fore midnight for first post delivery in sumed in about two months. on any of its flights. These figures may 
the surrounding districts next morn- On the flying side of the Helicopter be considered more or less typical for 
ing. Similarly the evening collections Unit, the leader is Wing-Commander 
wase Gous teem Meveidh wo Team Brie, one of the o— eo 
borough in the early hours of the morn- ae a jee Tee . 
ing and soon after were snatched from pg gg ee hc a An se" Now on sae: 35¢ hog 
the railways pick-up gear as the night R wie Ai e Saye Fag Lee oe Did : : 
express roared through at well over situate verse, he first Sow this ae : 
60 mph. racer Se He and go 9s — AIR : 
, . n ing Manager o uto- 
So much for the helicopter mails. giro peal He is holder of No. 1 SHIPPER'S : 
Helicopter Aviator’s Certificate and of MANUAL a 
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a Commercial Helicopter Pilot’s Li- 
cense During World II he visited the 
U.S.A., and in 1941 pressed for the use 
of Autogiros for convoy protection. He 
was the first British subject to fly the 
Sikorsky R24 then being developed for 
the U.S. Air Force. 
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most firms that have their own air 
fleets. Rynel’s costs are around 18 cents 
per earned dollar. 

All of the above may be misleading 
if one were to believe that only the 
larger corporations fly their own planes. 
Such is not the case, as the files of 
Cessna, Beech Aircraft, Ryan, Piper 
and many other small plane manufac- 
turers can prove. Small firms too are 
using their two and four-seater planes 
to tap the market wherever it is located. 
to cover wider areas, promote better 
business and to save time. The tre- 
mendous value of private aircraft owner- 


ship. democratically enough, is not 


limited to only the larger firms. Smaller 
planes require no special pilots, no 
elaborate maintenance, no great cost 
lo buy and no great expense for upkeep. 
Now, too, they fly greater ranges; an 
Aero Commander, for example, having 
been recently equipped for transatlantic 
flights. This plane, owned by a mann- 
facturer of corn syrup and corn starch 
products, was equipped with radio 
equipment generally found in the larger 
executive transports-——airplanes in the 
DC-3 and Lodestar class for passing 
over the Atlantic. 

By now, the entire movement into the 
air by business firms large, medium and 
small, has taken on the proportions of 
4 mass movement that is growing all the 
time. There is scarcely an airport in 
the country today that does not ba-e 
some private aircraft. After all, 10,000 
planes make up a gigantic fleet, and 
their number is growing. 

Business flight is the newest way of 
doing business. The business airplane 
currently is producing a marked effect 
upon the industrial and commercial 
scene. Even the national economy is 
affected, inasmuch as business is gen- 


erally improved, = stimulated = and 
strengthened. Gone with the wind of a 
flying plane are costly delays, unneces- 
sary pressure on top personnel. With 
corporate airplanes, new sales tech- 
niques are introduced, commercial con- 
cepts and methods revolutionized, time- 
tables subjugated to the firm’s will and 
needs, and overall operations stream- 
lined. 

The “new frontier” in the sky is open 
to all who are quick enough to take 
advantage of it. Everywhere in the 
United States, concerns large and small 
are asking themselves, “Can we afford 
not to have our own plane?” And every- 
where the answer comes, “No!” The 
proof is in the flying. 


FROM SEA TO AIR 


(Continued from page 8) 


and processed before spoiling, meant 
tremendous profit in the U. S. markets. 
Air transportation answered the need 
for intermediate transportation until a 
refrigerated ship run could be estab- 
lished to handle the fish, thus making 
it possible for the area to be exploited 
for profit without delay. 

In the the United States itself, Texas 
provides one-third of the 150 million 
pounds of shrimp produced by this 
country, and has been greatly aided by 
the use of aircraft in shipping the 
shrimp from the fishing grounds where 
they are caught to the distant markets 
where they are sold. 

Thus has aviation played an impor- 
tant role in the shrimp industry. In a 
large measure, it has aided in doubling 
the growth of North American shrimp 
production, and has helped also in 
raising the price of shrimp almost 
400% since 1938. As a result, shrimp 
today ranks third in the United States 
as a commercial seafood. 


NOTHER EXAMPLE of how airfreight 
A is aiding business can be seen in 
Nova Scotia, where a new industry 
which provides work and profit for the 


people of the eastern coast of Canada 
has recently sprung up. This industry, 
the harvesting of marine worms for sale 
to United States fishermen, is not in 
itself new, but it is new to the Canadian 
Coast, having been made possible there 
largely because the worms can now be 
shipped by air to the U. S. markets. 

Some 3) years ago the harvesting of 
marine worms began in Long Island, 
New York, and, as demands grew, 
spread north to Maine and recently 
reached the Canadian east coast, where 
the most plentiful beds are located in 
the area of Yarmouth County. 

Two types of marine worms are now 
in use, the blood worm, which is the 
type found in Yarmouth, and the sand 
worm. Blood worms are more easily 
obtained since they live just a few 
inches below the muddy bottom of the 
water whereas sand worms bury them- 
selves two or three feet deeper. Be- 
cause they die quickly after being re- 
moved from the water, marine worms 
must be placed in rock weed immedi- 
ately after they are dug up and washed 
clean of the mud. Then they are quick- 
ly packed in flat, cardboard boxes, 
about 109 worms to the box. Since they 
must be kept at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 40 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
sooner they can be shipped to their 
destination the better, for even with 
careful handling, they will live for only 
24 hours after being packed. 

The advantages of air shipping a 
product as extremely perishable as 
marine worms can readily be seen. They 
can easily be flown long distances to 
points of demand in the United States, 
thus expanding their markets and 
bringing profit to the people in Canada 
who dig for marine worms. 

Still another example of how aviation 
has made the creation of a new indus- 
try possible is evident in the case of 
Canton Island in the Pacific. Three 
years ago, this little island was just an 
occasional stopoff point in the route of 
Pan American World Airways planes 
traveling from Hawaii to Australia. To- 
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day, thanks to Pan Am and the ingenu- 
ity of one of its passengers, the natives 
of Canton Island are now successfully 
engaged in a thriving fishing enterprise 
which supplies fish for the dinner tables 
of Hawaii within 24 hours after the fish 
are caught. This industry was born 
when the passenger who was a fisheries 
researcher conceived the idea of load- 
ing some of the island’s plentiful fish 
onto the Stratocruisers which passed the 
isle on their flights to Hawaii. There 
is always a demand for fish in Hawaii, 
and there were lots of natives on Can- 
ton, some 1915 miles southwest of 
Hawaii, who would welcome the new 
activity and the advantages it could 
offer them. The idea was presented to 
Pan Am, and the airline lost no time 
in buying it. An experimental shipment 
was made and the rate for carrying the 
fish was set at 15 cents per pound. 
Thus a new business was established 
which has proved profitable both to 
the airline, which gleans about $30,000 
a year from it, and to the natives who 
now take a deep interest in their new 
occupation. 

Now there are three flights per week 
stopping regularly at Canton to pick 
up fish for Hawaii, and in the first half 
of 1952 alone, some 95,000 pounds of 
fish were flown to market in Honolulu. 
The fish (approximately a ton of them 
per flight) are loaded on the clippers 
after being chilled and packed in in- 
sulated carton, and reach Hawaii in 
only nine hours. There they are in- 
spected by U. S. Public Health officers 
and then sold at auction to Hawaiian 
dealers. Without aviation, none of this 
would have been possible. 

In the future, more and more indus- 
tries will no doubt come to realize, as 
have the three mentioned here, how 
many advantages and benefits airfreight 
shipping has to offer. And it is only 
a matter of time now until all firms 
employ airfreighting in some phase of 
their operations for better profits 
through faster, safer shipping. 
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CARGO PAYS OFF 


(Continued from page 6) 


at Southern Air Transport have ocelot 
or panther cubs as pets from Mono 
Trading shipments. Giant anteaters, 
tapirs and lizards arrive in amazing 
numbers to be sold to zoos, laboratories 
and private collectors. Boxes of boa 
constrictors and other South American 
snakes are but standard deliveries. 

The same personal attention is given 
to maintenance as to getting cargo 
jobs. Southern Air Transport sends its 
ships to outside services only for major 
overhauls. Maybe this increases costs 
for parts, but it decreases waste and 
adds to the confidence of crews. The 
16 captains and co-pilots know the men 
who work on their engines and_ air- 
frames. They give first-hand reports on 
performance. Sometimes they even 
pitch in to help. 

About the president himself, Doc 
Moor was educated to the air. He 
started flying in 1930 while attending 
the aviation school of Tri-State College 
at Angola, Indiana. Jobs of flying or 
instructing with Pan American Air 
Ferries, Embry-Riddle School of Avia- 
tion and the state of Florida followed. 
Came World War II, and Moor was 


chauffeuring for the Air Transport 


Command's fireball route between 
Miami and India. With savings accum- 
ulated during the war he formed 
Southern Air Transport in 1947, and at 
the beginning of this year gave up 
irregular passenger flights to concen- 
trate on cargoes. 

“I don’t blame the major air- 
lines for neglecting freight,” he 
says. “It's more profitable to haul 
passengers, and cleaner too. The 
day will come soon, however, when 
aviation will follow the pattern of 
railroads. Once their entire atten- 
tion also was on passengers. Now 
freight is their chief concern.” 

Moor is convinced the small irregular 
air cargo lines creating economies and 
cutting operational corners will swing 
aviation interests from passengers to 
freight. 

“If we can show comfortable profits 
operating in our small way under ad- 
verse conditions, the major airlines 
could achieve considerable revenues by 
imitating many of the economies we are 
forced to invent to survive,” he ex- 
plains. 

His biggest economy, he says, is 
scored by basing in Miami, which, he 
says, “is the closest city in this country 
to Latin America. Flights from any 
other points in the United States are 
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From virtually every point of the globe orders are still pouring in for 
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farther and therefore more expensive. 
It’s as simple as that.” 

Poor surface transportation, high 
mountains and other factors make it 
possible to ship most articles manufac- 
tured in the Middle West by rail-air via 
Miami at a lower rate than by rail- 
steamship from any port. As a result 
of these and other favorable conditions, 
more import-export cargoes are routed 
through Miami International Airport 
than all other airports in the nation 
combined. 

“It is no secret,” says Moor, “that 
Latin America now is regarded as the 
great arsenal for democracy. Develop- 
ment of oil and now iron ore deposits 
are just beginning to influence further 
and faster progress over and beyond 
advancement in agriculture. 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that this shortly will bring about such 
technological changes that flights north 
will be as profitable as present trips 
southward. It is possible to find north- 
bound payloads now. Only it takes a 
little ingenuity and willingness to co- 
operate. We're showing them how.” 


xk 
FREIGHT LOGISTICS 


(Continued from page 28) 


DC-6A flight a week across the North 
Atlantic, and has ordered three addi- 
tional DC-6As. The DC-6A is the only 
300-mile per hour all-freight aircraft 
currently in international operation. 
Seaboard has ordered four 1049B 
Super Constellation all-freighters to be 
delivered early in 1954. These air- 
craft, which will be operated at a cruis- 
ing speed of 300 mph, will have a gross 
weight of 65 tons and will provide a 
payload capacity of 18 tons between 
Gander and Shannon, critical leg of 
the North Atlantic. The Super Con- 
stellation will be the first commercial 
all-freight airplane to be equipped 


with the new Curtiss-Wright compound 


A ; 


NEW vont | 
HAVANA! 
Via D¢-6—DC-68 


THE ONLY 
— eragy 


A typical Seaboard & Western Airlines operation. 


engine. which will also be installed in 
the DC-7 and the 1049C version of the 
Super Constellation. 

It may be noted that if the 
commercial Super-C onstellation 


freighter had been available in 
sufficient numbers to be used on 
the Pacific Airlift, it would have 
been able to lift in 4010 trips the 
same tonnage that required 11,- 


Amigos! shipping to Latin America? 


SAVE UP TO 30% 


on your 100-1100 Ib. shipments! 


CALL... 
showing rate comparisons from 
major U.S. gateways. 


WRITE for FREE LITERATURE 


Now ...in addition to 
savings on your under 100 Ib. 
shipments, A.E.LA. offers 

you rates in the 100-1100 Ib. 
category that are substantially 
below airline tariffs, to 
Latin-American destinations. 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 


44 WHITEHALL STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ie Olympia 6-5220 


RE... 


TATA agent custom brokers : 
sebuidiary SUMPACE FRLIGHT COBPORATION 


_ Mich. Reasinn, You. 


o 
Warrisen 7. 2555 TRetianty Dett Miley 6654 bes fe a4 


Los Angeles, Cal. Miami, Fla. Newark, NJ. tie Giteens, (2. San Francisco, Cal 


Miam: 642264 Mitchell 2 6646 Cane! 1807 


oa 1 oars 


or your freight forwarder 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


MIAMI - JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA « NEW ORLEANS 


-.-and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in New York) 
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649 trips, mostly by DC-4 aircraft. We made the day YS hou 

The North Atlantic is the traditional vs 
trade route between this country and /ong... thanks tO the 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 


These internatioan| trade areas provide | 
the greatest potential for the develop. Th (EY SS 
ment of airfreight. The surest and 

ee | aaa 


most economical way to provide a 


large commercial long-range fleet is 4 tye story as told by Lloyd A. Johnson, Pres., National Motor Bearing Company 
for the industry to develop enough : 


traffic to support the peacetime opera- | 
tion of such a fleet. Toward this end, | 
our government must move with dis-| 
patch to provide sufficient authority for | 
the all-freight carrier to further the -_ 
development of trafic. BORG-WARNER JUST YS BETTER CALL WE CAN'T MAKE 4B IT’S 0. K. WE CAN 


| 
The use of Super-Constellations will| WIRED TO MOVE UP / SALES SERVICE... THE DAY 48 GAIN A FULL 
permit a broadening of tariff structure THEIR Oil SEAL IN ON 24 HOURS LONG. WEEK IF WE 


which will make it possible for mil- REPRE 6 SANDY HOURS NOW! SHIP BY AIR. 


lions of pounds of additional traffic aay = 

To — 
: ! fac " REOWO0D city nf BEARING cf; 

now moving on the surface to move by —— CALIFORN: 


air. The increase in traffic in turn will : — , 
permit an increase in the commercial t iq (3 
all-freight fleet. In this regard, the - —_— 
DC-6 and the Super-Constellation are - 


steps forward and in the right direc- 
tion. 


However, to develop transatlantic 
airfreight to its ultimate and to afford 
the greatest air logistical value to our 
National Defense, we must have larger 
airplanes which are economical enough 
to provide shippers with a tariff struc- 
ture sufficiently low to generate a con- 
stant flow of billions of pounds, rather 
than millions. To achieve this, the air- A CAN YOU TIGERS | nang fear 
freight industry must have a commer- MATCH AIR EXPRESS et TIME. TIDE AND 
cial all-freight aircraft which will carry | TIME TO DETROIT? ; us TIGERS. 
a payload of at least 75,000 pounds on 
the critical leg of the North Atlantic 
at a cruising speed of approximately 
300 miles an hour, and at a direct 
operating cost of not more than ae 

| 


cents a ton mile. 


When an all-freight aircraft of J 
this type is in commercial opera- EASY! AND Youle \__ pb hand 
tion across the North Atlantic, FIND OUR TAB IS A P 
transatlantic airfreight will have WHOLE LOT LOWER. 
arrived. WE PICK UP AND 
DELIVER TOO! 


/ awn) 


3 p43, —- Write for free illustrated folder 
CONNECTING ROU re describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
- , * Advance Manifest System. 


main #OuTe _ 
‘ 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES + GEWERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORWIA + CABLE: FLYTICER 
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Overnight deliveries to Europe 
by scheduled Clipper Cargo 


Plus all these advantages... 


Space may be reserved—so you can plan deliveries 

more accurately. 

| Lower costs—by lighter packing, lower insur- 
ance rates, less trans-shipment, less pilferage. 
Swift deliveries—for better customer service, 

less money in inventory, less idle stock. 

More capacity—All-cargo Clippers carry items 
bulky as bulldozers, spirited as race horses. 
More experience—Pan American carries more 

i cargo to Europe than any other airline. 

‘ ° ° 

New markets brought within reach by a huge 
| Clipperc* fleet... dependable, on-time deliveries 
to 83 countries and colonies on all six continents 
... 40 flights a day from the U.S.A. alone! Cargo 
Space on every Clipper. 

411 helpful offices around the world on call to 
oversee your overseas cargo. 

A Free Cost Analysis of your specific shipping 
requirements—to show how Clipper Cargo can 
Save you money over other transportation — 


—Call your Shipping Agent or 
Pan American. 
411 offices around the world. 


In New York: 
STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 St. 


All-cargo Clippers fly all 
the way through to major 
Furopean markets 


et saa 
LL ee 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Fan AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Keg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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The variety and volume of 


AIR FREIGHT keep zooming. 


The reason: profits! 


Only the fact that shipping 
by air is more profitable can 
account for the tremendous expan- 
sion of AIR FREIGHT. It bas multiplied 
ix times in the last six years! Yes, shipping 
air freight can save you important money! 
It saves on cr tine COSts On imsurance, 
i 


mtcerest, storaye, cae prectiation vives you 


distribution where vou need it, when you need it! 


| 
It lets you Operate Wi low inventories. Your 
1 ] ! 
local airline will give vo specific facts... 
SS stories that 


kon air fre ight 


Depend on 


DOUGIA 


First in Aviation 


~~ 
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